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_ This, though not in such commor use 
aan mh, is very much used, The 
orn is thumped (I do not know by what process) 
we do oats, to get the skin off it. This is put 
to a pot with pork, or any other meat, and boil- 

iust in the same manner as Is followed by the 
nople in this country in the making of pea-por- 
dee, They soak the pease over night, and boil 
em with the meat the next day, and eat the 
rridge, pea-shelle and all. This samp is a food 
astly superior to the pea; all the pulse kinds 
» flatulent in their consequence ; and it is very 
ell known that pease and beans, kidney-beans, 
ntiles, tares, and in short, all the pulse kind, if 
en, by man or brute, to. any thing approaching 
excess, are always dangerous. and frequently 
il. I knew a farmer who was killed by eating 
indsor beans along with his men, in the harvest 
eld; and I had a man who died almost instant- 
from the eating of kidney-beans, cooked in 
sir ripe and dry state. There is nothing of this 
belonging to the produce of the corn-plant ; 
d the samp is a great deal more nutritious as 
all as more wholesome, than pea-porridge.— 
hen samp is to be made, meat must be boiled 
ith the cracked corn ; and it must be well boil- 
_ American Pork is the meat in general ; but 
» dish might be made delightful to the most del- 
ate palate, by boiling the skinned corn with a 
rag of mutton, or a piece of lean beef; far pre- 
ble to any thing that we have put upon the 
tables under the name of pea-soup ; though 
pease be split, and though the soup be strain- 
4; for straining may take place equally as well 
n the case with Samp, which is corn-soup instead 
f pea-soup. There must be no skins in the 
Samp, which is not to be merely cracked, but the 
kina beaten off in the same manner as the Dutch 
the Americans beat the shells off from buck- 
heat, and as the people in the North of England 
nd in Scotland beat off the shells of oats before 
hey are ground into oat-meal, I saw a windmill 
» Lancashire, in which I was surpised to see 
reat quantities of the piths of oats cleared from 
e shell. What they call pearl barley is, I sup- 
pose, prepared by the same sort of process.— 
was first enlightened ; my mind made its first 
in this affair, on board of a little ship, 
ithe Mary, going from Havre de Grace to 
ew York, in the year 1792 (Good God ! have 
been writing ever since that time !); during 
hich voyage, which lasted five or six and forty 
days, part of September, the whole of October, 
ad part of November, the ‘Good Sloop Mary,’ 
hen ninety tons, or thereabouts, was tossed 
bout upon the ocean like a cork. All the fowls 
ere dead, in somewhat the way of Tolgol’s 
heep. It could not be called natural death, in- 
Jeed, for they were washed to death by the spray 
and the waves. But, at any rate, they almost all 
fellto the lot of the sailors. The turkeys did not 
last a week; the geese got very poor, in spite of 
Corn; we had no pigs; and some Rouen ducks 
were the only things that gave us any fresh meat 
at all during this long and most stormy voyage. 
There was a Frenchman on bvard, named La- 
chaine, who, together with me and my wife, form- 
ed the passengers. ‘The captain, who was a Yan- 
kee, and whose name was Grinnell, nnd who was 
a most clever, cheerful, and obliging fellow, re- 
sorted to all the resources within his reach to fur- 
nish us with something that we could eat ; and es- 
pecially my wife, who, from her peculiar situa- 
tion, required something otherthan mere pork and 
biscuit. One day, he said, ‘I wish we could 
some Samp ;’ but to have samp, the skins of the 
grains of the corn must be beaten off. Full of 
contrivances, as all Yankees are, he put some corn 
into the bottom of a barrel, I think it was, and 
thumped it with a hand-spike ; all done in a very 
clean manner; and made us some samp ; the eat- 

Pease ing of which samp gave rise to a dispute upon 2 
aid question refating to the fair sex, or, as the Irish 

call them, to the ‘heavenly part of the creation ;? 
the nature and result of which dispute I am in- 
duced to give an account of here, for the benefit 
- Comme of both sexes ; and particularly for the benefit of 
B. Bow «young men. Samp has ascribed to it a quality 
aT which has a tendency to produce effects precisely 
—t™ the opposite to those which are aimed at in the 
Sm doctrines and precepts of Parson Malthus, Peter 
Trimble and Carlile. This may be nonsense, as 
far as 1 know, but this is what people say. The 
Frenchman, notwithstanding his national conceit 
and pride on this subject of cookery, was delight- 
ed with the Samp, which he liked not for his own 
sake, but because his intended at New York was 
very fond of it. When a Frenchman is in love, 
or when he conceits that any girl is in love with 
ae takes care to tell all the world of it; and 
tenchman had been bragging to us, from the 
Moment we saw him, about this intended at 
oe York, who and whose sister were milliners, 
ving and boarding at the house of a Madame 
ie,a Yankee woman, who had married a 
man. He had told us forty times over, 
he Was to be married upon his arrival ; that 
every thing was prepared for the nuptials ; he 
wed my wife trinkets and dresses that he was 
taking out for the occasion ; he had, besides, in 

most elegant and curiously wrought cages, ever 
*pecies of singing bird known in Reaatiees = 4 
aa the Sauvette, which we have not in Eng- 
wand, and the nightingale, so very difficult to keep 
i atame state. He had all, of full age and plu- 
Pv t the bulfinch ; and not to be deficient 
re, he had a nest of young bulfinches, half 
= eolting: had not excepted even the sparrow, 
ae a = so ce Patra oe 

one, i vetica eem 
tmblematical of ardour in the affairs of hee He 
hho Nghe: at least showed my wife, letters 
which Is intended, expressive of sentiments at 
scarcely any reader will be at a loss pretty 
Upon rey to guess. When we came to feast 
ti samp, we had Miss Hicks served up to 
inte’ Piping hot, and I, really out of compas- 
ne, looking him very seriously in 
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but he was on the wrong side of thirty; and we 
understood that the girl was only about twenty. 
When I asked him the question, the spoon almbst 
dropped from his hand, and his color grew fairly 
red with anger. Whereupon I perceived that the 
business was serious ; that he was really far gone ; 
and, still preserving a serious and firm tone, I in- 
sisted that it was us.reasonable to expect that a 
Yankee girl should wait, not only seven months, 
but seven days after she was in the mind. He 
had learned that I had been married only six 
months before, that my wife was then only 
eighteen and a half; and that she had been ab- 
sent from me, and that we had had the sea be- 
tween us from the age of fourteen to eighteen.— 
Upon this ground he construed my words into an 
imputation against Miss Hicks ; whom, he insist- 
ed that I inferred was less endowed with patience 
than my wife had been. I told him that no such 
inference was to be drawn ; and that all depended 
upon country, entirely upon country ; and that I 
knew that Yankee girls would not wait under such 
circumstances. The dispute grew very warm ; 
and at last, in order to put an end to it, we ap- 
pealed to the Captain. The Captain, who was 
a married man, and had a family at Boston, had 
uniformly taken the side of the Frenchman in all 
the various disputes about country and govern- 
ment, and other matters, with disputes about 
which we wiled away the time that the ‘good ship 
Mary’ kept us tossing atout ; but, in this case, I 
was not afraid to appeal 2ven to him, so confident 
was I of a decision in my favor. ‘Now then,’ 
said I, ‘Captain Grinnell, you have heard the 
whole story, do you think that Miss Hicks will 
wait for Monsieur Lachaine, or do you not ?’— 
Both of us looked hard at the Captain, and La- 
chaine with manifest anxiety and fear, though he 
put ona smile. The Captain, clapping his two 
elbows upon the table, folding his hands together, 
and looking in a very pleasant manner, Lachaine 
in the face, said, ‘1 am sorry, Monsieur, to 
decide in the favor of this d—d saucy English- 
man; but, I know my countrywomen; and, at 
that age, I know that they will not keep” My 
wife, who had taken a warm part with the 
Frenchman, it being a case in whicn the sisterhood 
were concerned, exclaimed, ‘For shame, Captain 
Grinnell, and you a married man too.’ * As to 
Lachaine, while he applauded this indignation of 
his advocate, and affected to laugh at the decision, 
he was manifestly stricken to the very heart.— 
He, from that moment, drooped down into a silent 
and sad individual, and there was not a smile 
upon his face for the remainder of the voyuge, 
which lasted another month. By this time, his 
singing birds began to die; the black-bird was 
found dead one morning, the thrush another ; 
another morning the lark, and the linnet, and two 
or three others ;, and so on, till all were dead, ex- 
cept the young bulGaches, which my wife had fed, 
and which were fledged, and had got their fine 
plumage before the end of the voyage. I told the 
Captain (for the name of Miss Hicks was never 
more mentioned to Lachaine) that this dropping 
off of the birds was a type of the waning passion 
of Miss Hicks. At last the voyage ended, and 
we were, agreeably to an invitation a month old, 
to go and dine or sup, whichever it might be, at 
Madame LePine’s, and to be introduced to the in- 
tended. To Mrs LePine’s we all went; and that 
lady took my wife aside, even before she had got 
into the parlor. She soon joined us; and, pulling 
me aside, she whispered in my ear, ‘Miss Hicks is 
married.’ I was going to burst out ; but she gave 
my arm a pinch, and I held my tongue. Mrs 
LePine gave us some fine oysters, fried in batter, 
which we all gobbled up as fast as we could ; and 
I, giving the Captain a pull and a wink, said that 
I must take my wife immediately. down to the 
house of a friend who was waiting for us; for 
which lie I beg pardon, for Grinnell and Lachaine 
were the only two persons in the country that I 
knew even the names of. Coming out of the 
door, the Captain sighed out, ‘Poor fellow !’ 
shook me by the hand, and off we went, leaving 
Lachaine and Mrs LePine to their agreeable 
eclaircissement. I saw the Frenchman a few 
years afterwards, at Philadelphia; he was quite 
an altered creature, looked to be three score and 
ten, and, withal, had got into poverty; and I 
have not the smallest doubt, that it was the cruel 
disappointment that he experienced that was the 
principal cause of this unfavorable change. Let 
every young man remember this, and particularly 
if he intend to have for his wife a native of New 
England, New York, or New Jersey. As Grin- 
nell said, they will not keep ; they are good, they 
are beautiful, they are kind, they make dutiful, 
cleanly, and good-managing wives ; they are vir-' 
tuous towards their husbands, they are excellent: 
mothers, and are deficient in none of the duties of 
good neighborhood and hospitality : but if, after 
arriving at the age of sixteen, you once put it into 
their heads that you intend to marry them, keep 
they will not. 








We scarcely open a newspaper, in which we 
do not find an accouut of the death of some fe- 
male, caused by her clothes taking fire. So long 
as the fashion of wearing cotton stuffs prevails, acci- 
dents of this description will occur; and it ans- 
wers no valuable purpose to declaim against fash- 
ion. Our females wear silk stockings, and thin 
stuff shoes, in the most severe weather, notwith- 
standing the yearly bills of mortality announce to 
them the destruction of thousands of lives by con- 
sumption, and other diseases originating in colds, 
and exposure to inclement weather. We there- 
fore do not expect that any admonition that en- 
croaches upon the dominions of fashion, however 
absurd or fatal that fashion may be, will produce 
any salutary effect. But it is possible that some- 
thing may be done to preserve life by addressing 
ourselves to one class of females, and that is 
Moruers. Young children should never be 
clothed in the cold season with cotton, or any 
other combustible material, as they are peculiarly 
exposed to the danger of fire. Such children are, 
to a great extent, necessarily confined at home in 
the winter season, and are therefore in great haz- 








ard of the evil of which we complain. Playing 
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flames, where they will take fire almost as quick 
as gunpowder. ‘To avoid this danger, we should 
hope that all mothers would, let the fashion be 
what it may, dress their young children in stuffs 
of a less combustible nature than cottons. In this 
way they will consult both the safety and the 
comfort of their children; for though mothers 
and young ladies may be comfortable in the 
streets with thin dresses, and silk stockings, and 
stuff shoes, children want something better to 
shield them from the cold. 

There is something so shocking to the feelings, 
by the death of a person in the manner alluded to, 
that all families and friends, whose hearts have 
been distressed by such a calamity, never forget 
it. Such persons need no exhortation to use eve- 
ry precaution to guard against its recurrence. It 
is to those who have not experienced the evil, 
that we would address our remarks.-N. York 





The True Bore. The true bore, says Vivian 
Grey, is that man who thinks the world is inter- 
ested in but one subject, because he, himself, can 
only comprehend one. 


Music. ‘Oh music ! miraculous art, that makes 
the poet’s skill a jest ; revealing to the soul inex- 
pressible feelings, by the aid of inexplicable 
sounds. A blast of thy trumpet, and millions rush 
forward to die: a peal of thy organ, and uncount- 
ed nations kneel down to pray. Mighty is thy 
threefold power !’ 

First, thou canst call up all elemental sounds and 
scenes, and subjects, with the definiteness of reali- 
ty. Strike the lyre! Lo! the voice of the winds 
—the flash of the lightning—the swell of the wave 
—the solitude of the valley. 

Then thou canst speak to the secrets of man’s 
heart as if by inspiration. Strike the lyre! and, 
lo! our early love—our treasured hate—our with- 
ered joy—our flattering hope ! 

And, lastly, by the mysterious melodies, thou 
canst recall man from all thoughts of this world 
and of himself, bringing back to his soul’s memo- 
ry, dark but delightful recollections of the glorious 
heritage, which he has lost, but which he may win 
again. Strike thelyre! Lo! Paradise, with its 
palaces of inconceivable splendor, and its gates of 
unimaginable glory !—Vivian Grey. 


New Method of Casting Types. Our readers 





have doubtless observed that the Evening Post is: 


now printed on new type. It was procured from 
the foundry of Mr White of this city, and is a 
specimen of his machine casting. To explain 
this term, it may be necessary to inform our rea- 
ders, that to the numerous inventions of the pres- 
ent day for dispensing with manual labor has late- 
ly been added one for casting printing ‘types, 
which is now in successful practice at Mr White’s 
letter foundry. Heretofore this article has been 
cast in a mould held in the hand of the workman, 
while with the other the metal necessary to form a 
type, was dipped up in a melted state with an iron 
spoon from a small kettle, and poured into the 
mould. It has long been a desideratum with let- 
ter founders to devise a more rapid and less labo- 
rious method of manufacturing an article of so 
much importance. To effect this a great deal of 
time, money, and ingenuity has been expended, 
both in this country and in Europe, but as yet 
without success. What for a century past baffled 
the skill of the mechanics of England, has now 
been accomplished by an ingenious citizen of New 
York. The mould in which the machine type is 
cast varies in no important particulars of its con- 
struction from the common hand mould—the dif- 
ference consists in the contrivances by which the 
machine on the application of a given power per- 
forms of itself the operations of filling. and dis- 
charging the mould. At Mr White’s foundry, the 
mould instead of being worked by the hand labor 
of a man, is attached to a mechanical apparatus, 
by which a small boy, solely by turning a crank, 
does all that is necessary towards casting the 
type. Itis one of the most ingenious pieces of 
mechanism we have ever seen, an invention which 
we doubt not, will hereafter be ranked among the 
valuable presents which our country has made to 
the useful arts. Nothing need be said of the 
neatness and beauty of this letter, its legibility and 
clearness shows for itself in our columns. To 
printers, however, who will understand the tech- 
nical term, we hesitate not to say, that in perfec- 
tion of body, the type is in no way inferior to the 
best hand cast type we have seen, and we state, 
on the authority of the founder, that there is an 
advantage in favor of the purchaser of this type of 
from 10 to 12 per cent in weight over that of 
hand cast letter, that is to say, 900 Ib. of this type 
will set up as many pages of matter as 1000 lb. 
of hand cast.—Evening Post. 


Transplantation of Hair. The Signor Dot- 
tore Domenico Nardo addressed a letter to the 
Academy of Padua, in 1826, on the subject of the 
growth of hair after death, and even after its sep- 
aration from the body. ‘The latter property had 
been previously observed by Krafft. The Signor 
Nardo recounts the results of experiments made 
on his own person, in the transplantation of hair, 
and relates, that by transporting quickly a hair, 
with its root, from a pore of his head into a pore 
of his chest, easily to be accomplished by widen- 
ing the pore somewhat with the point of a needle, 
introducing the root with nicety, and exciting 
within the pore itself, by friction, a slight degree 
of inflammation, the hair takes root, continues to 
vegetate and grows ; in due season changes color, 
becomes white and falls. 








A shoemaker lately arrived from Scotland, 
having occasion to pass the sentry, stationed near 
the Dock Yard, was hailed as usual with ‘Who 
goes there—replied, ‘It’s me, Andrew Bishop, a’ 
the way frae Falkirk,’ and passed on. His busi- 
ness leading him in the same direction the night 
following, he was again hailed—‘What needs ye 
speer man,’ said he to the sentry, ‘didna I tell ye 
last night, its me, Andrew Bishop, a’ the way frae 
Falkirk ;’ and off he went, muttering to himeelf, 


of public improvement. 


The Liverpool and Manchester Railway is the 
most important and extensive enterprise which 
the nation has for a long time witnessed. The 
experiment is novel in many of its details. We 
are favored with a communication from the engi- 
neer, which enables us to offer a complete account 
of the progress of these interesting works. 

The total quantity of merchandise passing be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester is 1200 tons per 
day. This immense aggregate tonnage is at pre- 
sent subject to all the delays incidental to the 
river navigation. The travelling between Liver- 
pool and Manchester is upon the same extensive 
scale. ‘The ne of railway passes through a rich 
and extensive coal district, in full working, of 
which a great proportion is brought to market by 
land-carriage ;—the consumption of coal in Liver- 
pool and Manchester is one million tons per an- 
num. I¢ thus appears that the means of aflurding 
employment to such a line of communication as 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway are alto- 
gether enormous; and when the rapidity and cer- 
tainty of the conveyance by locomotive engines 
are added tu the advaatages of a shorter road even 
than that by which the mail travels, it is evident, 
that the establishment of this railway between the 
great metropolis of the cotton manufacture and 
that port which receives a larger supply of the 
raw material than all the ports of the world put 
together, is an object, not only of local utility, but 
of the highest national importance. 

The following is the interesting communication 
to which we have alluded :— 


Liverpool, Nor. 1, 1828. 
‘Sir—Agreeably to your request, [ here send 
you as correct and curtailed an account of the 
state of our works as my limited time will 
admit. 

‘1 shall commence with the tunnel under the 
town of Liverpoel, and proceed along the line 
towards Manchester, giving at each place where 
work is going on, a statement of the progress 
made, and also of that which remains to be com- 
pleted. 

_ *The first shaft was commenced in October, 
1326, but the excavating of the tunnel did not 
take place until January, 1827, and was com- 
pleted in the early part of September, 1828. It 
measures 16 feet high, 22 feet wide, and 2200 
yards long. The total quantity of cubic yards ex- 
cavated, including the extra quantity where arti- 
ficial arching is required, amounts to 80,000 
yards. The rock in which the tunnel is excavat- 
ed belongs to the new red sandstone formatior ; it 
varies much in its hardness, texture, and colour; 
the varieties in the latter character are in some 
situations very striking. 

‘In a considerable portion of the tunnel we 
found the rocks se hard and compact, as to render 
brick arching unnecessary ; in other parts it was 
traversed ‘by slips’? which had shattered the adja- 
cent rock. In these situations strong arching was 
adopted. In the length of the tunnel, at nearly 
equal distances, there are three of these slips re- 
markable for their magnitude. At each of them 
the strata have evidently fallen on the one side, 
or been elevated on the other, from 40 to 50 feet. 
From their relative positions it is probable that 
the surface of the ground at and near the Mersey 
has once been 130 feet higher than at present. 
The chasms or rents caused by these movements 
of the strata are filled with clay so compact as to 
be impervious to water. ‘ 

‘At the lowest level in the tunnel we found a 
stratum of ‘blue shale,’ which exactly corresponds 
with another stratum at a much higher level, and 
similarly associated with the adjoining rock. 
This circumstance naturally leads to the conclu- 
sions above stated, with regard to the extent and 
direction in which the movements of the strata 
took place. Where we encountered much water 
Roman cement was employed as mortar, which 
has fully answered my expectation in rendering 
the tunnel dry. We have commenced laying the 
permanent road in the tunnel, and it will ina 
few months be completed. 

‘At the lower end of the tunnel, where the 
warehouses are to be situated, the excavation is 
20 feet deep. The total quantity to be excavated 
is 40,000 cubic yards, of which 5000 are removed. 
At the higher entrance into the tunnel the cutting 
is 50 feet deep, two thirds of which is red sand- 
stone, the remainder is marle. The contents of 
this excavation is 150,000 cubic yards ; 112,000 
have been removed. 


‘Olive Mount Excavation. This is the most 
extensive excavation of rock in the whole line; it 
is upwards of two miles in length, the greatest 
depth is 70 feet, which is at that place entirely 
rock, of the same character as that in the tunnel. 
This work contains 480,000 cubic yards,—301,- 
782 are removed. Sufficient stone has been ob- 
tained from this excavation to build all the neces- 
sary bridges and walls on this portion of the line, 
as also blocks for the rails. 


‘Broad Green embankment. This is nearly 
three miles long, and for a distance of 400 yards 
will average 45 feet in height; it is made up by 
the material from the excavation last mentioned, 
and that of Huyton and Rainhill at the other end. 
The content is 550,000 cubic yards, 330,000 of 
which are completed. 


‘Huyton excavation. This work is now finish- 
ed; it has produced 47,000 cubic yards, the 
greater part of which has been employed in form- 
ing the last mentioned embankment. Suitable 
rock for building the necessary bridges and walls 
in this part of the line was obtained during the 
progress of this work. 

‘Rainhill excavation. The material from this 
has hitherto been removed to form embankments 
in its vicinity. We expect a sufficient quantity of 
stone will be furnished by this cutting for the ma- 
sonry at and near it. The total content is 220,000 
cubic yards; 141,260 have been removed. 


‘Sutton excavation is situated two miles from 
Rainhill : its content is 144,000 cubic yards ; 





‘The folk are devilish impudent hereabout I think.’ 


66,800 yet remain. The material from this situ- 
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ation is employed to fill up the lower parts of the 
line, towards the Sankey canal, a distance of three 
miles, passing over Parr Moss nearly on a level. 
This moss varies from 6 to 20 feet in depth, and 
extends in the direction of ihe line of railway three 
quarters of a mile. The plan adopted in crossing 
the Sankey valley is partly by a viaduet support. 
ed on arches, and partly by embankments. ‘The 
viaduct is sapported on nine arches, each fifty 
feet span, and varying from 60 to 70 feet in 
height. ‘The wingwails, piers, and abutments are 
supported on piles driven from 20 to 30 feet deep 
below the surface. Piling in this situation is re- 
quired, from the bottom of the valiey being made 
up entirely of sandy alluvium at least thirty feet 
in thickness, and consequently unfit for founda- 
tions in a work of this magnitude. ‘The embank- 
ment which joins the viaduct at.ains the height of 
69 feet, and will vet require 69,000 cubic yards, 
—140,000 are already embanked. ‘There being 
No contiguous excavation of sufficient: magnitude 
for forming this work, we have purchased land for 
supplying the deficiency. 


‘Newton Bridge. Near Newton the railway 
passes over the main post-road between Warring- 
ton and Bolton, and also a small river, at an ele- 
vation of 40 ‘feet above the water. ‘This bridge 
has four arches of 30 feet span each. 


‘Kenyon excavation. ‘This work exceeds*in 
magnitude any other on the line. It contains 
700,000 cubic yards—nearly one half is complet- 
ed; the material, which consists of sand with a 
superstratuny of clay, is in part requiced to form 
embankments on the flow lands on approaching 
Chat Moss, and also towards Newton in the op- 
posite direction. 

‘Chat Moss exteads four miles on the line of 
road; on each side of the Moss the land lies low ; 
on the western side an embankment is formed of 
moss nearly a mile in Jength, and varying from 10 
to 20 feet in height, which stands extremely well; 
the slopes of this embankment are a_ little more 
upright than the angle of 45, which, from our ex- 
perience, stands better than if more inclined. It 
is now covered with a material from two to three 
feet thick, consisting of sand and gravel. The 
permanent road is laid upon this covering, and 
remains very firm; the quantity of excavations 
made in the moss to form the embankments ad- 
joining amount to 520,000 cubic yards. That 
portion of the Moss about three quarters of a mile 
‘from the-western edge, called the ‘Flow Moss,’ 
from its extreme softness, is also covered with 
sand and gravel; underneath I have laid hurdles 
thickly interwoven with twisted heath, which forms 
a platform for the covering. Two years ago a 
person was not able to walk over this portion of 
the Moss, except in the dryest weather ; at pres- 
ent .we have horses travelling with loads of from 
six to twelve tons. 

‘A considerable embankment is completed near 
the centre of the moss, and resists pressure re- 
markably well. From the termination of the last 
work for a mile there is lite required except 
draining, the surface being uniform, and nearly at 
the desired level. ‘Thenceforward the surface 
descends, consequently an embankment is requir- 


+ ed, which gradually increases until it- attains the 


height of 20 feet or more. 

‘The foundation in this part being exceedingly 
soft, we have experienced some difficulty ‘during 
its formation where the height is great, from the 
shrinking. Notwithstanding this, in the course 
of next summer we shall have a geod road over 
this part. Much advantage has been derived by 
removing the heathy surface with a spade depth 
of the moss on each side of this embankment. 

‘This expedient accelerates the- drying of the 
substratum of moss, by presenting a surface to the 
atmosphere much more favorable to evaporation 
than the heath; indeed, the latter being a bad 
conductor of heat, tends much to keep the temper- 
ature of the moss below that of the air. The cov- 
ering of moss, from the nature of the surface which 
it presented to the atmosphere, also materially as- 
sists in reducing the temperature of the subjacent 
moss by the rapid radiation of caloric. 


‘Eccles excavation. This work extends from 
Eccles to Manchester. 145,000 cubic yards are 
excavated, 150,000 remain to be removed; near- 
ly the whole of the earth from this excavation is 


required to complete the embankment adjoining 
Chat Moss. 


‘Manchester Bridge. ‘This bridge is not yet 
commenced ; it will consist of two arches, each 
58 feet span. ‘The road-way will be raised forty 
feet above the water of the Irwell over which it 
passes. 


List of Bridges, with their dimensions, already erected on 
the line. 





8 Bridges 12 feet span 15 feet high 37 feet long 


2 do. 12. do. 18 and20do 30 do. 

2 do. 22 do. 18 and 19do.. 39 = do. 

4 do. 30. do. 17 19 26 3) average. 

1 do. 14 do. 12 feet 30 long. 

I do. 24 = do. 12 feet 30 do. 

2 do. 16 do. 16 and ISaver. 30 do. 

2 do. 7 do. 7 do. 50 and 50 yds 
1 Compound bridge, wood and brick, 16 feet span, 24 


feet high, and 25 feet long. 

Sankey valley, 9 arches, 50) feet span, and averaging 
65 fect high. 

1 Newton, 4 arches, 30 feet span, and 40 feet high. 


Sd 
— 


25 Total. 
36 Culverts of large dimensions, with several others of a 


sinaller size. 
Grorce Strernesson.’ 











* This bridge is not yet completed, but will be in the course of 
next summer; the whole of the othess in the shove list are fio 
ished. 
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It is stated that the bark of the willow tree, 
burnt to ashes, mixed with strong vinegar, and 
well applied to the parts will remove all warts, 
corns of excrescences, on any part of the body. 





The following toast was given at Le Roy, by 
Trumbell Cary, of Batavia. 
Rag and it be put where it will stay 
put! 
‘Mother,’ bawled out a great two fisted girl, one 
day, ‘my toe itches.’ ‘Well, scratch it then.” <{ 
have, but it wont stay scratched.’ 
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FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH 20, 1829. 








Tue Tiux. You hear, and see, and some of you, per-' 
haps, readers, feel the great rustling, bustle and agitation, 
occasioned among the ins aod ouls, by the accession of the 
new administration. We see people gathering in groups 
at every corner with variety of aspects; some wearing 
hopeful countenances, some anxious and doubtful, and 
some merely curious ; with fifty questions to one answer, 
and fifty idle rumours to one fact. The great questions 
are, who is going or gone out, and who is come or coming 
in. These are questions in which nineteen out of twenty, 
if not ninety-nine of a hundred of you are, like ourselves, 
merely lookers-on, and auditors 
ing and expecting to be on the oufside, so that we are, in 
a double sense, on one side; without any other interest 





except that of curiosity ; and free from all anxiety except} out, but upon reflection, concluded, each to pour out his 


anxiety about the news ; not that we shall necessarily re- 
main indifferent as to who is acting and what is doing, for 
in due time, as men and measures begin to emerge from 
these political elements, now in some confusion, we shall 
no doubt have occasion to form and express opinions of 
men and things. But at present we may amuse ourselves 
with general reflections during the prelude and prologue 
to the new drama. And in the first place, this rush for 
places and general curiosity about executive appointments 
to office, has a bad influence in one respect, as it instils the 
notion that all the patriotic eloquence we listen to from 
time to time about the country, the public, the government, 
is inspired by ambition and love of personal aggrandise- 
ment, and that in the career of politics every thing de- 
pends not on any principles, good or bad, so much as upon 
personal combinations and attachments ; for nebody can 
point out any political principles or measures upon which 
the community is divided. We ‘cannot even guess at any 
material change in the policy of the government. The 
whole contest in the community is about men, who are 
themselves contending about office. And for the very rea- 
son that no principle, privilege, or right is at stake, it is 
dne of the most corrupting contests by which a community 
can be disturbed. 

Such is its general influence. In regard to its immediate 
effects, we do not think there is much reason for solicitude, 
Many of those now in office are the same for whom, some 
years ago, their predecessors were displaced to make room. 
Besides, where offices cuntinue a Jong time to run in the 
same train, and are filled by a continuation of similar ir- 
fluence, favoritism gets a wider and wider play, cousins, 
dependants, and imbecile friends, are crowded into the 
new vacancies, until energy and honesty gradually die 
away in the different establishments, and they become the 
stagnant reservoirs; in which the only action going on is 
the fermentation of putrefaction. Persons who frequent 
the sea tell us that if they chance to be becalmed some ten 
or twenty days in the warm latitudes, rocking on a dead 
sea in restless lassitude, with scarcely wind to flap the 
sails, the stagnant waters become offensive to the senses, 
and almost putrid; and we all know how many diseases 
and pestilences are generated in a motionless atmosphere. 
It is the same with the political elements, we need occa- 
sionally a strong breeze, a rousing tornado, to sweep 
away the miasma, and clarify the atmosphere. Thongh a 
meritorious and useful citizen may here and there be blown 
over, and get scathed by the fall, these are the incidental 
evils that must be submitted to, for the sake of general 
health and vigor. Some persons seem to apprehend that 
we are now suffering one of those South American political 
hurricanes which only bring desolation ;—but we are by 
no means inclined to indulge in any such fears. General 
Jackson is not Bolivar, nor are we South Americans.— 
The community is full of public spirited men, both of the 
ins and the outs, who are always watching vigilantly to 
see that the republic receives no detriment. 





APPOINTMENTS 
By the President of the United States, with the advice and tonsent 
of the Senate. © 


J. R. Williams, . Gen. Militia, Michigan. 
Charles Learned, Brigadier Generals Militia, Mi- 
John Stockton, chigan. 


John Marshall, Marshal, Indiana. 
Thomas Scott, Register, Land Office, Chilicothe. 
Peyton S. Symmes, Register, Land Office, Cincinnati. 
Richard K. Call, Receiver, Land Office, West Florida. 
Joseph Wood, Register, Land Office;Marietta. 
Edward Humphreys, Receiver, Land Office, Kaskaskia. 
Joseph Ketchell, Register, do. Palestine. 
Aexander Pope, do do. Cahawha. 
John Hughes, do do. Wachita. 
Hervey Bery, Receiver, do. do. 
Wm. Christy, Register, do. St Louis. 
Grenville C. Cooper, of Mass. Purser. 
Francis B. Stockton, of N. Y. do. 
Mark Dennell, Collector and Inspector, port of New 
York. 
Isaiah L. Green, do, do. Barnstable. 
Barnabas Palmer, Collector and Inspector, port of Ken- 


nebunk. 
Denny McCobb, Collector and Inspector, port of Wal- 
doboro’ 


J. B. Barton, Surveyer and Inspector, port of Provi- 
dence. 
George Brower, Surveyer and Inspector, port of Paw- 
catuck. 
William U. Ellis, Collector, port of New Haven. 
John Ferguson, Naval Officer, New-York. 
Copeland Parker, Surveyor and Inspector, Norfolk. 
Robert Butler, Surveyor and Inspector, Smithfield. 
Nathan Holland, Collector and_ Inspector, Cherystone. 
Francis Hawks, Collector and Inspector, Newbern. 
Samuel Starkweather, Collector and Inspector, Cuaya- 


hoga. ; 
J. F. Scamman, Collector and Inspector, Saco. 


Thomas M’Crate, do do Wiscasset. 
Thomas Foster, do do Presue Isle. 
George W. Owen do | do Mobile. 
John Willis, do do Oxford. 
Allen McLane, do do Delaware. 


James Mosher, Surveyor and Iaspector Baltimore. 
John Slocum, do do Newport. 
Nathaniel Philips, do Warren and Barrington. 
Oliver Chaplain, do New London. 
John H. Peterson, do. Petersburg and Richmond. 
Joseph Prentis, Surveyor and Inspector, port of Suffolk. 
Samuel Spotts, Surveyor and Inspector, port of New- 
Orleans. 
Daniel Foster, Naval Officer, port of Newburyport. 
Richard Bradley, Surveyor and Inspector, port of Wil- 
mington. 
— Parker, Collector and Inspector, port of Perth 
Amboy. 
Charles Durfee, Surveyor and Inspector, port of Tiver- 
ton. 
P. R. R. Pray, Collector and Inspector, port of Pearl- 
ington. 
ee W. Tucker, Collector and Inspector, port of Little 
Egg Harbour. on 
Francis Baylies (late Representative in say to be 
Collector of the Customs for the port of New ford. 
John Chandler (late Senator in Congress) to be Collec- 
tor of the Customs for the port of Portland. 
James N. Barker, to be Collector of the Customs for 
the port of Philadelphia. 
Walter R. Danforth to be Collector of the Customs for 
the port of Providence. 
Noah A. Phelps, to be Collector of the Customs for the 
port of Middletown, Conn. 
Schuyler Sampson, to be Collector of the Customs for 
the port of Plymouth, Mass. 
Joshua Prentiss, to be Surveyor of the Revenue for the 
port of Marblehead. 





Miss Wright, ‘Goddess of Reason..—We infer that Miss 
Wright finds herself comfortable in New York,4rom a 
statement in the New York Commercial Advertiser, that 
she has purchased a small Baptist church in the upper 
part of that city, which ‘isto be dedicated to the Goddess 
of Reason.’ Let this unsexed heathen go on ; she is doing 


good and great good in her own despite. ‘Ugly and ven- 


political amateurs—be-| juxta-position, we put them together. The first is from the 


; SENS eee he. 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY, 


= vn a 


MR CLAY'S SPEECH. 

On Saturday the 7th inst. a number of citizens resident 
in Washington, gave Mr Clay a dinner at Barnard’s 
Hotel, by way of taking leave of him, previous to his de- 
parture for Kentucky. Of course Mr Clay made a speech 
on the occasion ;—that the dinner was given him to bring 
out the speech, does not appear; but if it were so, the 
speech was certainly worth the dinner. It will be noticed 
with due emphasis, doubtless, by both ins and outs, but 
not exactly in the same way. ‘That it is fervid and elo- 
quent, need not be said ; but some of Mr Clay’s friends 
may regret perhaps, that its general spirit is harsh, augry 
and reproachful, though it shews that Mr Clay has abun- 
dant excuse fur both speaking and feeling as an injured 
and abused man. 




































































































out their ‘precious jewel ;’ they shew plaialy to what re- 
sults ‘reason’ comes, when it scoffs at revelation and min- 
isters to passion, shuts out the only light by which it can 
see truly, and offers up all the better and purer parts of 
our najure as a sacrifice to the fires of sensuality. Let 
her goon. She omst brighten and strengthen a convic- 
tion of the infinite worth of religion and virtue, in a thou- 
sand, where she gives confirmation or developement to the 
evil principle in one. : 

Duelling.—We happened, a day or two since, to notice 
the two following paragraphs in two different papers, al- 
most inthe same moment. They seem so well fitted for 





Providence American, and relates to Messrs.Crockett and 
Lea of Congress, who proposed to bluw each other's brains 5. Health, prosperity, ond heppiness to our highly valu- 
ed and esteemed guest and fellow-citizen, Henry Cray. 
Whatever the future destination of his life, he has done 
enough for honour, and need desire no higher reward than 
the deep-seated affection and respect of his friends and 
country. ‘ 

This Toast having been given with great applause and 
repeated cheers: After the acclamations subsided— 

Mr. Clay addressed the Company as follows : 


In rising, Mr. President, to offer my respectful acknow!- 
edgements, for the honors of which ! am here the object, 
I must ask the indulgence of yourself, and the other gen- 
tlemen row assembled, for an unaffected embarrassment, 
whieh is more sensibly felt, than it can be distinctly ex- 

This City has been the theatre of the greater 
portion of my public life. You, and others whom [ now 
see, have been spectaiors of my public course and con- 
duct. You and they are, if I may borrow a technical 
expression from an honourable profession, of which you 
and Lare both members, jurors of the vicinage. To a 
judgment rendered by those who have thus long known 
me, and by cham, though not a! the panel, who have 
possessed equal opportunites of forming correct opin- 
tons, I most wheerfully. submit. If the weight of human 
testimon be esteemed by the intelligence and 
respectability of the witness, and the extent of his knowl- 
edge of the matter on which he testifies, the highest con- 
sideration is due to that which has been this day spon- 
taneously given. I shall ever cherish it with the most 
grateful recollection, and look back upon it with proud 
satisfaction. 

I should be giad to feel that I could, with propriety, ab- 
stain from any allusion, at this time, and at this place, to 

blic affairs. But, considering the occasion which has 

ought us together, the events which have od it, 
and the influence which they may exert upon the destinies 
of our Country, my silence might be misinterpreted, and 
think it, therefore, that I should embrace this first 
public opportunity which I have baa of saying a few words. 
since the termination of the late memorable and embittered 
contest. It is far from my wish to continue or revive the 
agitations with which that contest was attended. It is | 

, for good or for evil. Nation wants repose. 
majority of the People has decided, and from their deci- 
sion there can and ought to be no appeal. Bowing, as I 
do, with profound respect, to them, to this exercise of 
their sovereign authority, I may, nevertheless, be allowed 
to retain toexpress my own unchanged sentiments, ev- 
cn if they should not be in perfect coincidence with theirs. 
It is a source of high gratification to me to believe that I 
share these sentiments in common with more than halla 
million of freemen, possessing a degree of virtue, of intel- 
ligence, of religion, and of genuine patriotism, which, with- 
out disparagement to others, is unsurpassed, in the same 
number of men, in this or any other country, in this-or any 
other age. 

I Sent the election of the present President of the 
Unit States, because I believed he had neither the tem- 
per, the ex » Nor the attainments requisite to dis- 
charge the complicated and arduous duties of Chief Magis- 
trate. 1 deprecated it still more, because his elevation, I 
believed, wuald be the result exclusively of admiration and 
gratitude for military service, without regard to indispen- 
sabie civil qualifications. I can neither retract, nor alter, 
nor modify, any opinion which, ou these subjects, I have at 
any time heretofore expressed. 

thought I beheld iv his election an awful foreboding of 
the fate which at some future (I pray to God, that, if it ev- 
er arrive, it may be some far distant) day was to befall 
tnis infant Republic. All past history had impressed on 
my mind this solemn apprehension, nor. is it effaced or 
weakened by contemporaneous events passing upon our 
own favoured continent. It is remarkable, that at this 
epoch, at the head of the nine Independent Governments 
established in both Americas, mili officers have been 
per! or have placed themselves. neral Lavalle has, 
iv 7 Se, subverted the Republic of La Plata. 
General Santa Cruz is the Chief Magistrate of Bolivia ; 
Colone! Pinto of Chili ; General La Mar of Peru ; and Gen- 
eral Bolivar of Colombia. Central America, tent in pieces, 
and bleeding at every pore, from wounds inflicted by con- 
nine military factions, is under the alternate sway of 
their chiefs. In the Government of our nearest neighbour, 
an election, ecaducied ding to all the requirements of 
their Constitution, had terminated with a ga | of the 
States in favour of Pedraza, the civil candidate. An insur- 
tection was raised in behalf of his military rival, the ery, 
net exactly of a bargain, but of corruption, was sounded ; 
the election was annulled, and a reform effected, by 
claiming General Guerrero, oe nd a minority of the 
States, duly elected President. thunders from the 
surrounding forts, and the acclamations of the assembled 
multitude on the fourth, told us what General was at the 
head of our affairs. Ii is true, and in this respect we are 
happier than some of the American States, that his election 
has not been brought about by military violence. The 
forms of the Constitution have yet remainec inviolate. 


In reasserting the opinion which I hold, nothing is tur- 
4 ym to treat with the slightest disre- 


own brains upon paper, by way of edifying the public as 
to their quarrel. 


‘The duel between Mr Crockett and Lea, two Congres- 
sional bull dogs, has evaporated in a long winded commu- 
fication from Mr Pryor Lea, of three columns. If any 
one has sufficient time to throw away upon such folly, 
we would thank them to read it and tell us what it is 
about. The last line of Mr Pryor, trusts that he has made 
out his justification ‘to the entire satisfaction of impartiali- 
ty. It is some comfort to find that members of Congress 
are getting more addicted to using pens than pistols in 
their duels. It is better to throw dirt than lead.’ 


The next is from the Christian Observer, and shews how 
our Puritan progenitors managed these matters. ‘Tis a 
pity so excellent an example should be lost. 


‘The first duel that was ever fought in the United States, 
was in New England, in 1621, a year after the first settle- 
ment of those States. Two servants chose this ‘honorable 
way’ of quenching their enmity—they met on the field, 
fought, but both escaped unhurt. The Puritans of those 
days instantly seized them, and for such a ‘misleading 
and ungodly crime against the good order of society,’ they 
condemned the transgressors to be tied hand and foot, 
and to abstain, for the space of twenty-four hours, from 
drink and food.’ 





Feasting for Charity’s Sake—None of the customs of 
Old England are more frequently or severely reprobated, 
than that which justifies the expenditure of a portion— 
sometimes a large portion—of the funds provided for the 
relief of the destitute, in luxurious entertainments of the 
managers or distributors of these funds. But such cus- 
toms, once established, are not easily broken up ;—for 
men are hardly to be driven from a table laden with luxu- 
ries, by paper-shot. We therefore regret the more any 
approach to a fashion so preposterous, in this country.— 
The papers are now repeating statements of the suffering, 
the starvation and freezing of the poor in Philadelphia ; 
—let them also repeat that in the accounts of the expen- 
diture of the Guardians of the Poor of that city, is one 
item of about $300 for Guardians dinners, and one of $45 
for Cigars! ° 





Tue Protestant. An English novel of this name, in 
two volumes, has lately been republished here, and it is 
avery acceptable addition to our lighter literature. The 
scene is laid in England ; the time is the last year of queen 
Mary's reign; and the persons are the persecutors and the 
persecuted of that dreadful time ;—almost all of them be- 
ing historical. It is interesting throughout ; many of the 
scenes are wrought up with great power; but some of 
them are quite too horrible. The torture of poor Rose, 
by fire, was hardly called for by the exigencies of the 
story, and is painful to the reader. 


ToxKEAH, OR THE WHITE ROSE. This very pretty story 
is one of the many which appear to be brought out by Mr 
Cooper’s success ; and if the author chooses to devote him- 
self to literary composition as a business, and gives to his 
powers their highest culture, and to his works all the ex- 
cellence which care and diligence can give, we should 
think that he might promise himself valuable success. At 
present, he has just produced what we have already called 
Tokeah, a very pretty story—but nothing more. 





Grorcre Masoy, THE YOUNG BACK-woopsMAN. This 
is a simple and interesting story, by the author of ‘Francis 
Berrian.’ It is a detail of the struggles and sufferings 
which were endured by a minister and his family in the 
western wilderness. For the vividness and truth of the 
description, both of western scenery and western charac- 
ter and habits, Mr. Flint’s name is a sufficient warranty. 
It is therefore not only an amusing tale, but an instructive 


ther from my purpose 
work. spect those of my fellow-citizens here, or elsewhere, who 
may entertain opposite sentiments. The fact of claiming 
and exercising the free and inde nt expression of the 
dictates of my own deliberate j nt, affords the strong- 


est guaranty of my full recognition of their corresponding 
vilege. 


JouRNEY ROUND My Room. Count Xavier de Maistre, 
has considerable reputation at home for compositions like 
this ; and if his ‘Journey’ is tolerably well translated, we 
dare say it will be quite popular here. Jn the original it is 
very piquant and amusing. The author is a sort of Sterne, 
frenchified. 


Tales of the Great St. Bernard.—Mce Croly, well known as 
the author of some beautiful poetry and of a drama which 
was not exactly successful,—has published two voluwnes of 
Tales. Most of them we have met with before, in the An- 
nuals in Blackwood’s and in the London Magazine.— 
They are written with talent and spirit; some of them 
(particularly the Squire’s Tale) are very amusing; and 
on the whole, these volumes are far above the average of 
oun republications of English works of Fiction. 


A majority of my fellow-citizens, it would seem, does 
not perceive the dangers which I apprehended from the 
example. Believing that they are not real, or that we have 
some security against their t, which ancient and mod- 
ern Republics have not found, that majority, in the exercise 
of their incontestible right of suffrage, have chosen for 
Chief Magistrate a citizen who brings into that high trust 
no qualification other than mili triumphs. 

t citizen has done me much injustice—wanton, un- 
provoked, and unatoned injustice. It wasinflicted, as I 
must ever believe, for the double purpose of gratifying pri- 
vate resentment, and promoting personal ambition. 

When, during the late canvass, he came forward in the 
public prints, under bis proper name, with his ch inst 
me, and summoned before the public tribunal his friend 
ang his ouly witness to establish | it, the. anxious atten- 
tion of the whole American People was directed to the tes- 
timony which that witness might render. He promptly o- 


al 1 editor | beved the call, and testified to what he knew. He could 
New Newspaper.—Mr John Thomas, formerly an editor say nothing, and he said nothing which east the slightest 


of a newspaper in England, proposes to publish in this shade upon my honor or integrity. “What he did say, 
city, ‘The Western Examiner.’ His plan, as stated in his | was the reverse of any implication of me. Then, all just 
Prospectus, seems to us good, and in his contributions to and impartial men, and all who had faith in the magnanimi- 


: sean at <0 t0 i ty of the aceuser, believed that he would voluntarily make a 
various papers in this vicinity he has displayed talent and | public acknow! ntof his error. How far this reason- 
information. able expectation has been fulfilled, let his persevering and 
stubborn silence attest. 

But my relationsto that citizen, by a recent event are 
now changed. Hie is the Chief Magistrate of my country, 
invested with large and extensive powers, the administra- 
tiou of which may conduce to its prosperity or occasion its 
adversity. Patriotism enjoins, as a duty, that whilst he 
is in that exalted station, he should be treated with decorum 





Astrology.— We did not know until we read the follow- 
ing advertisement in the Lowell paper, that this science 
had any worshippers in this age, and yet less in this coun- 
try. If Mr Spaulding bas indeed taught his eye 

; ‘to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way,’ 
in search of an answer to earthly puzzles,—he might be 
of some use to politicians in these guessing times. 


’ 
and his official acts be judged of, in a spirit of candor.— 
Suppressing, as far as I can, a sense of my personal 
wrong, willing even to ‘forgive him, if his own conscience 
and ourcommon God can acquit him ; and entertainin 

for the majority which has elected him, and for the of- 
fice which he fills, all the deference which is due from a 
private citizen, I most anxiously hope that, under his guid- 


Cuetusrorp, Fes. 17, 1829. Having occasionally, for | ance the great interests of our country, foreign and. do- 


a few years past, amused myself with the exercise of what | mestic may be upheld, our free institutions be unimpaired, 
was formerly styled the art of astrology, and employed it, | and the happiness of the nation be éontinued and increas- 
(at the request of others,) in the discovery of stolen arti-|ed. _ ; 
cles,—and fearing that many innocent individuals have| Whilst I am prompted by an ardent devotion to the wel- 
suffered in their reputations, from my descriptions, I here- | fare of my country, sincerely to express this hope, I make 
by acknowledge my entire disbelief in the certainty of any | 8° Pledges, no promises, no threats, and, I must add, I 
such art, and promisc never, in any instance, hereafter to —_ no confidence. My public life, I trust, furnishes the 
employ it. ABIJAH SPAULDING. t guaranty of my faithful adherence to those great prin- 


ciples of internal and external policy, to which it has been 
Insurrection in Louisiana.—The Baltimore Patriot quotes 


ae zealously dedicated. ae hether M shall aw here- 
afier take any part i ic councils or not, depends 
from the Norfolk Beacon the following paragraph. If A ‘b. at 

true, somothing more might be expected about it, soon.— 


the 
upon circumstances bey my control. Holding the prin- 
It is hardly a thing to be passed by without notice. 


ciple, that a citizen, as as a single pulsation remains, is 

under an obligation to exert his utmost energies in the ser- 

ee _ — o rnengent i whether “ded private or pub- 

. age ; ilies y riends here, everywhere, ma t as- 

‘We learn from Captain Riley, who came passenger in| . a4 that, of either condition, I shall stand oan, Whe 

the brig Hope's Delight from New Orleans, Feb. 11, that). +. unconquered, whilst life endures, ready to second 

information had reached the city, that an Insurrection had | their exertions in. the cause of liberty, the Usien, and the 

broken out up the river, (above New Orleans) a few days | national prosperity : ’ 

previous to bis leaving there, and that several thousand 
negroes were engaged in the revolt. ‘The Governor gave 
orders on the night of the 10th, that the military should 

be in readiness to march at a moment's warning.’ 





Before I sit down, I avail » rgd with pleasure of this op- 
portunity to make my grateful acknowledgments for the 
courtesies and friendly attentions which 1 have uniformly 
experienced from the inhabitants of this City. A free and 
social intercourse with them, during a period of more than 
twenty years, is about to terminate, without any recollee- 
tion on my part, ofa single painful collision, and without 
leaving behind me, as far as I know, a solitary en- 
emy. It, in the sentiment with which I am about to con- 
clude, I do not give a particular ron to the feelings 
inspired by the interchange of civilities and friendly offices, 
Thope the citizens of Washington will be assured that their 





Increase of Value.—There have been some striking in- 
stances of rise in the value of property in this city, (in its 
appreciation, to use Mr Adam's phrase) but nothing, we 
apprehend like the following. 

‘The real estate of the late Mangle Minthorne, of New 





pea her Gunn ond duct are, they are not with- York, was sold at auction, a few days ago, for $251,945. 


individual bappiness, and the growth and ity of this 


The same property, 40 years ago, cost only 5000. city, will ever be objects of my fervent wishes. In the sen 






L performers themselves. Our own judgment has been con- 


timent which I shall presently offer, they are indeed com- 

P , for the welfare of this City is iadissolubly asso- 
ciated with that of our Union, aud the preservatiou of our 
liberty. 

I request permission to propose, 

“ Let us ast despair of the American lie.” i 
Mr. Clay appeared to be much indisposed by a severe 
cold, and retired very soon after the delivery of his re- 
marks and toast. 








j 
Steam Navigation.—We have just seen an invention for 
propelling vessels, in our estimation of so much conse- 


tion, hitherto, the immediate instrument whereby propul- 
sion is created is the paddle, and this is liable to the well 
known disadvantages of back-water and irregularity of 


form substituted, which, of course, is free from back-water, 
and works regularly and effectually uoder the surface.— 


at will and to any extent, is smooth, regular, continuous, 
and ftee from those reiterated and irregular impulses or 


infinite service to ships of war or in canals, as, in the form- 
er case, it will be safe from shot; and, in the latter, create 
no injury to the sides of the canal. The model of this 


of a spring ; but the velocity given is very considerable, 
and shows plainly what may be accomplished by a more 


works in this neighbourhood. The model Was been made 
for upwards of a quarter of a year; and we understand 


—Ayr paper. 

(Unless we greatly mistake, we have seen an invention 
precisely similar to this in principle, spoken of in various | , 
American papers some years since. It was then described 
as a mode of propelling boats through the water, by the 
action of a serew projecting from the stern into the water. 
We suppose this screw and ‘the spiral instrument’ to be 
the same thing. 

IE 





It pleased me, and I thought I would try to render it rath- 
er more intelligible by modernizing the spelling. L. 
It is not beauty I demand, 
A crystal brow, the moon’s despair, 
Nor the snow's daughter, a white hand, 
Nor mermaids yellow pride of hair. 


Tell me not of your starry eyes, 

Your lips that seem on roses fed, 

Your breasts where Cupid trembling lies, 
Nor sleeps for kissing of his bed. 


A blooming pair of vermeil cheeks 
Like Hebe's in her ruddiest hours, 

A breath that softer music speaks 
Than summer winds a wooing flower. 


These are but gauds ; nay, what are lips ? 
Coral beneath the ocean stream, 

’ Whose brink when your adventurer sips, 
Full oft he perisheth on them. 


And what are cheeks but ensigns oft 
That wave hot youth to fields of blood? 
Did Helen's breast, though ne'er so soft, 
Do Greece or Ilium any good ? 


Eyes can with baleful ardor burn, 
Poison can breathe that erst perfumed, 
There's many a white hand holds an urn 
With lover's hearts to dust consumed. 


For crystal bowers, there's nought within, 
They are but empty cells for pride ; 

He who the syren's hair would win, 

Is mostly strangled in the tide. 


Give me, instead of beauty’s bust, 
A tender heart, a loyal mind, 

Which with temptation I could trust, 

Yet never linked with error find. 


One in whose gentle bosom, I 
Could pour my secret heart of woes 
Like the care burthened honey-fly 
That hides his murmurs in the rose. 


My earthly comforter! whose love 

So indefeasible might be, 

That when my spirit won above, ‘ 
Her's could not stay for sympathy. 





THE STARRING SYSTEM. 
Astra regaut homines. 

‘The starring system,’ is neither more nor less than a 
propensity, and practice among theatrical people, to cre- 
ate a superior reputation, and derive a greater profit from 
the exhibition of their abilities ‘for a few nights only.’— 
This practice has recently become so general, and is 
adopted by so many, whose pretensions to figure at the 
top of a play-bill in capitals are rather questionable, that 
we think it worthy of inquiry, whether the ‘system’ is not 
highly injurious to the public,—the managers—and the 


fined by the authority of those in the profession, who, 
from their experience and observation, are competent to 
decide the question. Let us first examine in what degree 
the ‘system’ is injurious to the public. 

A useful, respectable, and, what in green-room parlance, 
is called, a good stock actot, in a theatre, goes through 
his routine of duty with credit to himself, and gratification 
to the auditors. He receives an ample stipend, and is 
content. Suddenly he sees in the bills, in a mammoth 
type, that the celebrated Mr. or Miss Daggerwood, from 
the London Theatres is engaged, ‘for a few nights only.’ 
Now to him, the London theatres, comprehend only the 
two that may be termed the National Theatres, Drury- 
Lane and Covent-Garden ; not knowing, perhaps, that 
there are no less than nine minor theatres. The ‘cele- 
brated appears, and the stock actor finds him lower than 


has performed at either of the large theatres, his name is 
inserted against a very subordinate grade of characters— 
but he performs his few nights; is applauded, has his 
benefit, and carries away his few hundred dollars. ‘Now, 
says the stock performer, ‘If the mere reputation of 
coming from a Royal theatre, prepared by the puff-pre- 
liminary, can draw such profits from republican patron- 
age in a few days, who would be a stationary drudge, for 
anumber of months, for half the money ?’ he becomes a 
star, and the public loses his services. The ‘system’ is 
injurious to the public, because we seldom see a play well 
acted in all its parts with a slar, even if actors of talent 
are brought together to support him, as it is called ; they 
feel that, with a portion of the public, the name of the 
star, in such large letters, has naturally the effect of pro- 
ducing a sense of their inferiority, and therefore grow 
careless in their studies, and indifferent to their success.— 
By the ‘system’ the public is a loser in a pecuniary point of 
view. The suas of money realized by the star, are ether 
sent to England, or circulated in other parts of the Union. 
The reguler and resident actors, return to the citizens al- 
most all they receive; as we opine that few misers are to 
be found in the profession. We maintain that, by offering 





{ would be obliged to take their station ia a 
te whole season, and contribute to make ¢ 
tre corps, and the lovers of the drama would be 

i wth good plays. Then every character weg 
| god representative—and the public woeld ge 
| meey. Secondly, ‘the system is injurious ey 
| ger, 


renered the demands of a siar, so exorbitant, 
quence to navigation, that to withhold it from the public | beliee in many instances the sums paid, have fay 
would amount to a dereliction of duty. In steam naviga-|ed th receipts. We have been informed that ie 
time, he remuneration of a star depended upen 
attracion, and that there was a division of the 
impulse. But, by the invention to which we refer, the pad- | ter @ Sipulated sum, set apart we presame, for 
dle is laid aside entirely, and an instrument of a spiral | ses of he night. This arrangement was wite, fer a, 
cluded pretenders, as none would venture, whey 
This instrument may be impelled, like the paddle, by | Were lidble to a certain loss; and the managem, qi 
steam or otherwise, and the motion to and fro, imparted | protectel from paying double or treble more, thes @ 
ticle wasworth. Let the managers of both 
vibrations inseparable from paddles or oars. Working |" ' te old plan—and let them Gx the same 


thus, as this instrument does wholly under water, and at the engagement of stars, if the managers must 
the same time creating little or no agitation., it must be of | then there would be no bidding up to the 


invention is upon a sinall scale, and is wrought by means | an immenie inequality in the receipts of a 


effective moving power. The inventor is a gentleman con- | f full houses ; when he retires, and the exc 
nected with some of the most valuable and extensive | ceased, if the manager depends upon the 


it is intended to construct a boat upon the same principles that wil equal a oe - eee A ybe 
on a larger scale, for the purpose of displaying more | himself. Why? because he has virtually said te 
thoroughly the great advantages attending the invention. | lic—by the engagement of the star, ‘I considered 


Messrs. Epitors—I met with this old song in the ‘Lond. | speculators thought of nothing but investmeats in 
Literary Gaz.’ believed to be written by Thomas Carlew. | cal property. When stars of the fifth magnitu 


receive. If A gives so much to B, C can only p 
much. Although our acquaintance with theatrical & 
is but limited, still we will venture to say, that neg 
performer can contemplate with satisfaction, 
may without envy, three or four profitable benefits 
in the course of a season to one star, for three @ 
weeks’ exertion, when it is doubtful if he will bea 
realize one, for the mental and physical wear aed @ 
brain and body, for half a year. The public 
ginning to be awake with regard to a star benefil. 

Vhave asked the question, ‘Does not the star req 


justly be applied ; an excellence in certain parts 


mediocrity ; he looks into a London play-book, and if he |. 
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We are ads 
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what start thought proper to rate themselves at, eofs of this 

The ‘system’ is injurious to managers also, ag naan the 9 
of mechag 

tablishment. Suppose a successful star, attracts, g the deser 
= had fore 

Deen act and 

traction of his regular company, however good, ston the ot 
, uafour 

ancient tin 

Meu wh 

dividually of much more consequence than the is; but the 
value of my company, and I persuaded you ent time: 
hrough the medium of puffs, placards, &c. to pus examp! 

Can he then blame the public for neglecting that urrence 

which he himself had most materially contributed qj” ys, and th 

preciate ? bs at it bear: 
Thirdly, the system is injurious to the perfec im his bre 
selves. triotic wo 
Even when the Dramatic mania was at its cli try, the 
re written 

r, and at 

nominally fifty per cent. in value, we question wh ue perfor 
expenses of travelling—the intervals between m, in ord 

ments—and uncertainty of their receipts, did a world o 

than equal their profits, but now that the fever » whole ¢) 

sided and the importations have glutted the litical, her 
the duty, we should think, of every actor to a stage as 
the ‘system.’ Every visit of a star is so much leg our days. 
resident performers; the more he takes, the less iterraue 
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much per night, certain, and does not the 
the benefit?’ Is the frequent ‘politely voli 
stars a gratuitous offering? We are not certain 
so, but if such is the case, though we have every 
the manager may be remunerated for the lose 
other evenings, we do conceive that it is mi: 
public—and procuring patronage for the proy 
der the plea of an appeal from an individual. 
are exceptions to every rule, we would not 4 
which should exclude from the ‘system,’ theses @ 
whose performance of a character, the term I 


tances and defies competition. 





[For the New England Galaxy.) 
SONG. 
Now the evening star is beaming 
On the dashing fount, 
And its silver rays are streaming 
On each tower and mount. 


And the scene is calm and stilly, South A 
Hushed each voice and sound, g ia the | 
Save, where night-winds rustle chilly reating 


*Midst the flow’rs around. - ance, bol 


, and tu 




















All is calm, and death-like slumbers 
Bind each wearied frame, naog 
Hushed the poet's glowing numbers, for the her 
Hushed the peasant’s strain. alt 
Notes that rang o'er moor and mountaia, Mhose inees 
From the huating-horn, germ pl 
Sleep, like rose-tints on the fountain, a build o 
"Till the ruddy morn. nw am 
y into which 
Beauty’s eye is dim and weary, I am lec 
Closed in binding sleep, scen Ome 
All are resting, save where dreary ed, on the 
Watch the soldiers keep. his native 
Gone the light guitar's gay soundiag rejoiced in 
From the wooded hill; see, 
All is silent, save where bounding soldiers se 
Sings the dashing rill. pee 
distributic 
Hushed the poet’s magic numbers— side is as 
All is silent here ; ; tion: AL 
Hushed his »ong, to dreary slumbers. represent: 
Sinks the muleteer. driving bi 
And sweet, happy visions hover over vatic 
O’er the Spanish maid, of the dif 
For she sees her absent lover traveller ; 
‘Neath the olive-shade. MDCCC) 
TRANS 
And the merry maiden’s glances _.. a BEM. 1 
Blush in slumber yet, ‘ pompous, 
And her ear, ‘midst joyous dances, express it 
Hears the castanet. Dot possit 
And her ready voice is singing words; « 
Music’s happy strain— this legen 
Waking, she to slumber clinging, oo 
H ’ 
Longs for sleep again. map hee 
See! the evening star is beaming their best 
O'er the dashing fount, them ; an 
And its silver rays are streaming emisphe 
On each tow'r and mount. BOLDT, a 
And the scene is calm and stilly, Ht ie mon 
Hush'd each voice and sound ; a 
Save, when night winds restle chilly Siberia, 
*Midst the flow'rs around. Humix 
brother « 
aus hin, ttudie 
Beating Friendship. —‘I have,’ says Mr tended i 
30th of December letter, waved every scraplt, aad io 1: 
the proprieties of my situation, to give ye® slong the 
consideration of that long and sincere {rt This jour 
of you, which can cease to beat only with Ot the Rhia, 
tion of my heart.’ The Lord deliver us {08 Ie 1791, 
that shows itself only by beating. j Scheel ig 
’ Promising Weather.—It is said by the pin 
acres, that a winter in which much ssow tan oy 


cold prevails, is generally followed by 8 





no encouragement to the ‘system,’ those whe have parsued 


dant season. 
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ALEXANDER HUMBOLDT. a 
at all, with those loud praisers of our | 
Peg conta ne with the unlimited admirers of 
old times in Europe. Both show that they ore aquainted 
with but one age, or—and very often—with eens. Ao 
article in the latest number of a periodical begins thus — 
‘Tinis is the age of exact science, and developement in the 
arts. The last few years have defined more than hoes 
eighteen centuries of our era.’ This is a good, downright 
sweeping observation. Let every one cherish what makes 
him happy, $0 to the author of that article, his belief ; op 
we the pleasure of finding and doing jemtioe. Steam : 
Steam! Steam! all the world now exclaim, but eager 
Wheel! Wheel! Wheel! or Lever! Lever! Lever! Are 
these no inventions 2 Jn fact, who does not know, at what 
age of our life we are most inclined to unbounded admira- 
tion, and that the experienced man will often call to 
mind the old mazim, 
: ‘Not to admire, is all the art I know, 
To make us happy, and to keep us 80.’ 

We are advanced in many arts, no doubt, but we also 
have lost many an art and process. There are es 
proofs of this, but, of course, they lay not soopen a mm 
light as the productions of our time. Speaking particu “ 
ly of mechanical art, I should like to ove a eg toe - 
ing the description of a brilliant new invention, whic he 
has had for centuries in a much greater gamete. Let 
men act and advance, and youths admire and praise.— 
Bat on the other hand, I detest the vague praise of old 
times, unfounded as that of the present. Heroes areshown 
in ancient times, and the parted glorious days are a 
ed. Men who have not lived in life, but in books may do 
but the just and diligent ss * of a oe a 

i not with them. . 
seer oi ailie as in olf times, but the 
concurrence of all, worth knowing, is we great in our 
days, and the rapid stream of news itself drowns often 
what it bears along. When Epaminandas drew the arrow 
from his breast, and winged, with his last breath his last 

atriotic words; when Leonidas gloried in dying for his 
cs the historian mentioned it: few historical books 
were written, the school boy afterwards read it over and 
over, and at last these names became almost types for the 
virtue performed by them, and the orator and poet chooses 
them, in order to remind his hearers, by one single name, 
ot'a world of ideas, which we are used to connect with it. 
The whole theatre of the old world, how small. All their 
political, heroical, scientific life these men and gods play 
on a stage as large as a small province of many a country 
of our days. The son of Laertes creeps about in the 
Mediterranean, and finds his Homer. Now a Nantucket 
‘Horner,” goes with a very simple good bye ona whaling 
voyage to the Pacific. Take one single day of our time, 
news flow in from all the quarters of the world, and, of 
course interest is lessened. Every good thing has neces- 
sarily also some bad consequences. The art of printing 
is the great engine of information, and yet, at the same 
time, it often sweeps remarkable things away with 
the every day's ocean of trash. I have seen with my own 
eyes, deeds, which the coldest impartiality must acknowl- 
edge as fully equal to that of Leonidas. Several individ- 
uals showed in the time of Napoleon the same courage, to 
go the lonely path of an action out of the common course 
of things, like Mucius Scavola, and with calm minds met 








this ; 


2S Ro 
acqnirements, his attractive aad instructive conversations, 
his wit and goodness of heart, gained him universal es- 
tcem and aficction. In 1792, be was appointed assessor 
of the mining and foundry department, and soon after- 
wards removed to Bairenth, as overseer of the mioes, in 
the Franconian principality. Here he introduced many 
improvements, among which was the establishment of the 
mining school, at Steben ; he likewise made valuable gal- 
vanic experiments, which were published in Berlin, 1796, 
in two volumes. But in 1795 he voluntarily gave up this 
office, through his love for travelling, and journeyed with 
the Baron of Hafter to Italy, and afterwards in the au- 
tumn of the same year, through a part of Switzerland, 
with his friend Friesleben, the Saxon counsellor of mines. 
After Easter, 1797, he went in company with his brother, 
and a gentleman named Fischer, to Paris, where he be- 
came acquainted with Aime Bonpland, a pupil of the Med- 
ical School and Botanic Garden, in Paris. Humboldt, 
who, ever since 1792, had cherished the design of travel- 
ling within the topics, at his own expense, went to Mad- 
rid, with a considerable collection of instruments, where 
the court, in March, 1799, granted him permission to tra- 
vel through the Spanish Colonies, in America. He imme- 
diately sent for his friend Bonpland, and set sail with him 
at Corunna. Their plan was to travel 9000 miles in the 
space of five years, and was laid out on a larger scale than 
any journey before undertaken by a private man. They 
landed at Teneriffe, where they ascended to the crater of 
Pico, in order to analyze the atmospheric air, and to 
make geological observations upon the basalt and porphy- 
ry slate of Africa. In July, they arrived at the harbor of 
Cumana, in South America. In 1799 and 1800, they vis- 
ited the coasts of Paria, the Indian Missions, and the Pro- 
vince of New Andalusia; and likewise travelled through 
New Barcelona, Venezuela, and Spanish Guiana. After 
they had ascertained the longitude of Cumana, Caraccas, 
and other places, by the observation of Jupiter's Satellites, 
and botanized on the summits of Ceripa de Avila, which 
was covered with bejarion ; they went in Feb. 1800, from 
Caraccas to the charming valleys of Aragua, where the 
eye is delighted with the splendor of tropical vegetation 
along the great Lake of Valencia. From Porto Cabello 
they travelled into the interior as far as the Equator, af- 
terwards wandered through the extensive plains of Cala- 
bozo, Apura and DeLlanos, vhere the thermometer of 
Reaumur stood, in the shade, at 33—39 degrees, (106— 
115 of Fahrenheit) and the hot surface of the earth show- 
ed for more than 200 square miles, only the slightest dif- 
ference oflevel. They also observed upon the sea-shore 
in this quarter appearances of refraction and singular 
protuberances. At San Fernando, of Apura, they com- 
menced a voyage of more than 500 nautical miles, in ca- 
noes, and surveyed the country, with the assistance of 
chronometers of Jupiter’ Satellites and the moon's ampi- 
tule. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





QUINCY ROCK. 
Messrs Editors—My admonitory friend in tle Palladium 
seems to think I do not understand the nature of the sub- 


ject in dispute between us! Now this may be true; and 


if so, he ought to have condescended to inform me and 
the public to. 
As he has not done so, I must ask you for information ; 





their death But I will speak more generally, I do not 
hesitate a moment, to assert, that individuals of our age”, 
have the same heroic spirit, as some in ancient time, and 
ia the middle age. The form only in which it shows it- 
seif has changed. They tell of Hercules, who sought 
dangers ; of knights, who fought like lions ; let us tell of 
men, who go, driven by ‘divine curiosity,’ to encounter all 
the hardships of the world, heat, fever, arrows of savages, 
hunger, cold—and for what ? to enlarge men's knowledge, 
and to gain glory in this. Can we withhold the name 
of heroes from Niebuhr, Parry, Hamboldt? Is their un- | 
shaken perseverance, their unconquerable courage, their 
insatiable desires for knowledge, and a name in a noble 
cause, theirvigorous elasticity of mind,—is this no hero- 
ism? 

Tbe fallowing facts among a thousand others, which 





1. Did not a writer, over the signature of ‘Monitor,’ with 
a mighty ‘flourish of drums and trumpets,’ come out in 


;N. E Palladium, a few weeks since, and take to task the 


Committee of the Bunker Hill Monument Association for 
using theterm, Quincy Granite in their report, and call it 
unscientific and ridiculous, and instruct them, ex cathedra, 


to call at sienite, and give them a definition or two? 2. 
Did you not indulge me, in your next paper, by inserting 
a few extracts from the last edition of Bakewell’s Introduc- 
tion to Geology, in which he evidently considers sienite as 
as avariely of granile, which extracts were only accom- 


panied by the-remark, that ‘Monitor’ would probably con- 
sider them ridiculous ? 3. Did not ‘Monitor’ so consider 


them, in the next Palladium, and, defying all the world to|' 
show that the Quincy Rock is not sienite, did he not come 
down upon me with a shower of definitions and authori- 


ssight be related, illustrate the dangers to which travellers |‘'e* © Shows twhat I never denied, while he entirely 


are exposed. One day, when Humboldt was botanizing 


overlooked the fact that Bakewell considers sienite to be 


South America, he suddenly > | agranite, or variety of granile ? 4. Did I not answer his 
7 ae — a" a hai call, and make the deductions which he asked for from the 
casas ie death, and decided to ad-| °=!"a¢ts; and are we not now at issue upon the questions, 

f) ee ° So 
vance, boldly looking at the glaring eyes of the tiger, and | “ether sienile ts a granile, and whether the Committee 
proceeding directly towardshim. The animal was alarm- have said a ridiculous thing? Aud here let me observe, 
ed, and turned away. In order to avoid putting insects that I have never seen the report of the committee, and 

, ; 


with the plants into the papers, in which they were dried 
for the herbarium, as they had found that, after a short 
time all these plants between the sheets were eaten by 
those insects which fill, in innumerable multitudes, the air 
about the Oronoco, Humboldt and his companions used 
to build ovens, to heat them, and to perform their botan- 
ical task of putttng the plants in paper, in this furnace, 
into which the insects would not follow him. 

Tam led to these remarks on the occasion of having 
seen a most beautiful medal, which the city of Berlin coin- 
ed, on the return of Alexander de Humboldt to that place, 
his native city. Itis a most excellent piece of art, and I 
rejoiced in seeing that people now coin medals on such 
occasions, when, but a short time ago, only monarchs and 
soldiers seemed to be entitled to this honor. The medal 
was presented to him in gold, and is coined in copper for 
distribution; it is two inches anda half in diametcr ; on one 
side is a striking likeness of Humboldt, with this inscrip- 
tion: ALEXANDER A. B. HUMBOLDT ; the other side 
represents Apello in his car, crowned with rays of light, 
driving his steeds of day over the Zodiac, which expands 
over various figures, a lion, a serpent, &c. emblematical 
of the different parts of the world, visited by this great 
traveller; under them is the: inscription, BEROLINI, 
MDCCCXXVIUIL. and the legend of this side is, ILLUS- 
TRANS TOTUM RADIS SPLENDENTIBUS OR- 
BEM. The critic who would find this inscription too 
5 pompous, may recollect, that a legend should necessarily 

eupress its meaning in a very striking way, if not, it is 
not possible to express any thing by allegory, and so few 
words; and at the same time he will not forget that if 
this legend and this emblem is applicable to any one, it is 
toHumboldt, whom I heard called in the great city of 
France, ‘Our Humboldt,’ whom the British nation, which 
may be called emphatically the nation of travellers, give 
their best wreath; who in Spain is spoken of as belonging to 
them ; and who is known and admired all over this vast 
. I subjoin the article ALexayper of Hun- 
— &s it will appear in the Dr Lieber’s Encyclopedia. 
1S more particularly interesting at this time as the ven- 
roared now about to set out on a journey to 
May God protect him ! CRANFIS. 


Ro (Frederick Henry Alexander, Baron of) 
on preceding, was born Sept 14, 1769, at Ber- 
naa at Gottingen, and Franfort, on the Oder, at- 
rrp the commercial academy of Busch, 
lendit travelled with G. Forster and Van Geuns, 

ng the Rhine to Holland, and from thence to England. 
. Ries -_ rise to his observations on the basalt of 
la 1701 “9 ich were published in 1793, at Bronswick. 
ate ne mining and botany, st the mining 
wid rieberg. (See his ‘Specimen flore Frieber- 
— en published at Berlin, 1793) Here his 
than eapigaen that | hg Cape Horn, are called Horners, 








that I do not know, and have not inquired, what are the 
names of the gentlemen who compose that committee. In 
the part which I have accidentally taken in this affair, I 


have only sought to protect respectable gentlemen from 
an attack, which, however well meant, was certainly in- 


Although ‘Monitor’ should prove correct in the supposi- 


tion, that it is not scientific to speak of the Quincy rock,| 


as a granite ; still, one would think that, in a report in- 
tended to give to the subscribers and the public an ac- 
count of the progress of their work, it was lawful and 
proper to employ the term ordinarily in use in this vicini- 
ty to designate the material. In my opinion, to have 
done otherwise—to have used a term which the scientific 
alone would have understood—would have been a piece of 
affectation, well meriting the epithet bestowed by ‘Moni- 
tor.’ But, Messrs Editors, if it shall appear that these 
gentlemen were strictly within the line of scientific pro- 
priety, in their use of the term, Quincy granite, what shall 
we say of the attack of Monitor? He asks for proof posi- 
tive, for ‘authority,’ for definitions. How do I know that 
he will respect them, more than he respects Mr Bake- 
well’s, who is already charged with inconsistency by this 
modest writer! If {should show that Mr Jameson him- 
self, the pupil of Werner, now ranks sienite as a granite, 
this learned Theban would quote Jameson, to show that 
Jameson cannot be sight! ‘Monitor’ forgets that the 
science of Geognosy is emphatically a new one—the cre- 
atiow of the last fifty years ; that every rising sun sheds 
new light upon the subject ; and that the speculations and 
theories of thirty years standing are obsolete, and the 
books containing them only to be consulted by one, who 
would mark the progress of the science. Bakewell's work 
has been translated into German, and published under 
the eyes of Werner's Fribourg School, where it is received 
as a most respectable authority. It is so, in fact, and 
sweeps away much of the rubbish which has hitherto en- 
cambered the subject. I shall pass over the pathetic ap- 
peal of Monitor, beseeching every body to call the mate- 
rial of our monument sienite, lest the world—lest foreign- 
ers, should imagine, that it is composed of that frail ma- 
terial called granite! A material which has handed down 
to the present day some of the oldest inscriptions which 
exist! A material which the Wernerians contend was 
created ages before any organized being existed; and 
which is said, in Sweden, to preserve Runic inscriptions 
two thousand years old ! 

I shall also pass over his singularly beautiful theory 
of the decomposition of granite and spontaneous forma- 
tion of sulphuric acid. I shall not rely on the authority 
of the travellers who have visited Syene in Egypt and 
who describe its quarries of granite. Pococke, Bruce, 
Volney and Savary, are all guilty of the same fault with 
the Committée. Monitor will say they were not scientific, 
or perhaps that the term sienite was not then invented.— 
But I sbali quote from a modern scientific work of un- 
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doubted authority’ Brewster's Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
vol. I4, p. 413, of the English edition, under the article 
‘Mineralogy ’ 

‘It (granite) is a rock composed of grains or concretions 
of felspar, quartz and mica, intimately joined together, 
but without any basis or ground. These parts vary in 
quality, so that sometimes one, sometimes the other, and 
frequently two, of them predominate. Felspar is gene- 
rally the predominating, as mica is the least considerable 
ingredient of this rock. In some varieties the quarts is 
wanting, in others the mica ; and these have reccived par- 
ticular names. Such distinctions, however, are useless, 
and these masses are to be considered as mere varieties, 
not as distinct species.’ ‘Several varieties of granite have 
been described by Geognosts. Of these the two most im- 
portant are protogine and sienite. We shall now describe 
them. Protogine. In this variety, talc, either in the lamel- 
lar, compact, or steatitic form, or as clorite, takes the 
place of the mica. Mont Blanc and the surrounding 
mountains are formed of protogine. It is named protogine 
(primave) because Jurinc, the author of the name, consid- 
ers it of very old formation. Daubuisson proposes to 
name it simply falcose or steatitic granile.’ 

‘Sienite—Sienite is a granite, in which the mica is gene- 
rally replaced by hornblende ; not always, as some varieties 
contain also mica. Werner says it is a granular aggre- 
gated rock, composed of felspar and hornblende, with oc- 
casional grains of quartz and scales of mica. It is named 
from syene in Upper Egypt, where the ancients quarried 
it in blocks of great magnitude. Werner, having remark- 
ed that this rock was associated with the porphyries of 
Saxony, arranged it along with them, separated it from 
granite, and described it as a distinet species. On the 
Wernerian view, therefore, it is distinguished from granite 
by its hornblende and its situation. Our ebservations, in 
Scotland, oblige us to consider sienile asa variely of granite, 
as it occurs in the same beds with that rock and exhibits 
every variety of geognostical position hitherto observed in 
granite.’ I need not say that Dr Brewster has the assis- 
tance of the ablest men, not only in Great Britain, but in 
the world ; that the article in question was probably writ- 
ten by, or had the sanction of Mr Jameson ; and that it 
shows, to say no more, that one may, for the present, 
safely call the material of the monument our Quincy gra- 
nile. If ‘Monitor’ has never seen this article, and other 
publications which bear upon the subject, he has assumed 
a tone much too authoritative ; if he has seen them. he has 
been arguing for a victory and misleading the public. In 
either case my worthy ally, the Quincy Lighterman is not 
so far beneath his notice as he seems to imagine. 

GEORGICUS. 





Messrs Editors—I am not ‘Georgicus’ nor a ‘Quincy 
Lighterman,’ but I take some interest in the controversy 
between Georgicus and Monitor of the Palladium. The 
true question between them is, whether it is ‘ridiculous’ to 
call the rock of Quincy used by us as a building material, 
Granite instead of Sienite. Monitor says this is ‘ridicu- 
lous,’ Georgicus says it is not. Now it happens that the 
last No. of the American Quarterly contains an article 
which may throw some light upon this question. The 
leading article of this No. is upon Egyplian architecture; 
it is very learned; truly learned I think ; elaborate, care- 
ful, and in all respects creditable to the work and to our 
country. Now sienite is the name given to the granular 
aggregate of Siene (or Syene) in Egypt ; which granular 
aggregate was formerly, with other granular aggregates, 
called granite ; and of course the author of the article re- 
ferred to is led to speak frequently and precisely of that 
very substance. Well—how does he call it. Why, this 
evidently accomplished and exact writer is so ‘ridiculous: 
as ‘to apply a generic name, the granite of Syene,’ on page 
10, and afterwards to speak of the ‘granite rocks of Syene,’ 
‘the granite of Syene,’ and ‘Syenitic gratite’ nine times, 
but of ‘syenite’ only once ; and he applies all these names 
to identically the same remains of sculpture or architec- 
ture, and repeatedly and obviously uses the term ‘granite’ 
as including ‘syenite’ and other granular aggregates of 
Egypt. 

Now, seeing that the Bunker Hill Monument Committee 
have disgraced themselves and their city by using the word 
‘granite’ to mean the building stone which Monitor calls 
‘sienite,’ it is lucky that the Philadelphia folks, at least, 
can’t laugh at us. 


Granicus. 





[For the New England Galazy.| 
PLEASURES OF LIFE. 
O! there are times of sunny bliss, 
When hours on golden pinions fly,— 
And Joy, and Peace, and Happiness 
Float on,—like dreams of melody. 


O! there are times when Friendship wreathes 
Her ivyed garlands ‘round the mind,— 
When Holy Love with rapture breathes 
A fragrance pure, yet undefin'd. 


O! there are times when Mem’ry loves 
To seek,mementos of the past, 

And wand’ring thro’ ideal groves,— 
The robe of Fancy o'er her cast. 


OQ! there are times when bosoms swell 
With hopes,—but to contrition giv’n.— 
Like strains from seraphs’ harps they tell 
Of Peace on earth,—of Joy in Heav'n. 
% Frorian. 


Interest and Charges of the Public Debt of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The interest and charges on the public debt 
of Great Britain and Ireland, for the year 1827, were 
£30,230,037, which, estimating the £1 at $4,44, is.equal 
to $134,221,364, making the annual payments of interest 
and charges upon this debt about three times the whole 
amount of our debt. 





——— 


Circulation of the Bank of England. The average cir- 
culation of the Bank of England notes and post bills, dur- 
ing the year ending April 6, 1826, was £21,549,318, which 
estimating the £I sterling at $4,44, is equal to $95,678,- 
971. 





Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue af Great 
itain, in the years ended onthe 10th of October, 1827, 
and on the 10th of October, 1828. 











: 1ew. | 1828. Increase ‘| Decrease. 
. | 216,403,140 | £1 79 z 
Gastoms «|e rgno'ses | 17°908 978 neste 
ParBaice, | asco) 1387700) |) 000 
. 4,736,786 | 3,836,464 79,673, — 
Miscellan. 676,629 556,171 120,458 
76,532,631 | 47,619,101 | 1,000,890 | __ 914,430 
Deduct Decrease, . =. - - 214,430 
Increase on the year, - + - 786,420 








EEE 


University of Virginia. The course of studies at the 
University of Virginia has been entirely interrupted by an 
alarm, caused by a fever of which several of the students 
sickened, and two or three have died. The rest have gen- 
erally dispersed to their respective homes. 





Granile Bee. Some time since the papers spoke of a 
bee that was found in a block of marble or granite. The 
New York Morning Courier says, ‘The bee found in the 
block of granite was a hum-bug.’ The Philadelphia 
Chronicle says, ‘If such be the - fact, the public has been 
bee-fuoled.’ 


A gaol in Canandaigua was destroyed by fire on the 

23d ot February. The prisoners were got out safely and 
were secured. The building was supposed to be set on 
fire by a stove-pipe. 
Dr Franklin's theory of storms is verified by the late 
tempest. By comparing the accounts, it apears clear ti-at 
it commenced at the leeward. At Baltimore about 2-A. M. 
in New York at 7, in Providence about 12, in Boston 
about 2, and farther eastward at later periods. 





A Mr A. A. Boyden of Cambridge, has invented an in- 
strument which he calls a lerelling stoff, and which he 
thinks will be very useful to persons employed in the ope- 
ration of levelling. 





Sunday mails. It is stated that Col. R. M. Johnson's 
excellent report on Sunday mails has been printed on satin. 
Io Baltimore and in Reading, Pa. many of the citizens have 
had it framed and hung up in their parlors. By some it 
seems to be considered little less than a Second Declara- 
tion of Independence. 





Chinese Geography. In 1668, the Viceroy of Canton, 
in a memorial to the Emperor, on the subject of the Por- 
tuguese embassy, says, ‘We find very plainly that Europe 
is only two little islands in the middle of the sea.’ 





Mr Estwicke Evans, of Portsmouth, N. H. advertises for 
the votes and influence of his friends to place him in the 
next Congress. 





Expenses of counting the people.. Iu the Appropriation 
Bill now before Congress, the sun’ allotted ‘for covering 
the expenses incidental to taking the next census,’ is three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 





Mr Van Buren and prory. Mr Holley of the Troy Sen- 
tinel, has the following pretty fair hit at this appoint- 
ment ;—though the last line looks a Jittle like a bull, peo- 
ple don’t commonly put their heads into a chair. 

‘Locum Tenens.—It is said that James A. Hamilton, of 
N. ¥. has been put into the department of State, till Mr. 
Van Buren can enter upon the duties of the office. This 
is very much like putting a hat ina chair, to keep one’s 
place during a short absence—till the head comes. 





A calculator in the American Daily Advertiser says, 
that there are 1289 tippling shops in Philadelphia, wh ich 
are attended by 6,195 drunkards, who bring distress on 
30,975 persons, being their wives and children. 

The Theatre Royal at Glasgow, has been destroyed by 
fire, with all its contents It is supposed to have arisen 
from an explosion of gas. 





‘Demon of the Distillery’ not idle.—I\u Union Town, (Pa.) 
on the 14th of February, John Greer was scalded to death 
at the steam distillery of Mr Works. The night being in- 
tensely cold, Greer and Works laid down by the fire close 
to one of the kettles ; while they were asleep, a plug flew 
out of one of the boilers, and the boiling liquor was dis- 
charged on the- body of Greer. He was so shockingly 
scalded that he died in a few hours. 





Murder in a Tavern.—A man named Demars was com- 
mitted to jail in Pennyslvania, last week, charged with 
killing another man by the name of Clay, with a club.— 
This unfortunate affair occurred in a tavern in the town of 
Liverpool. Demars and Clay had quarrelled, and the 
latter had got the better of his antagonist in the fight.— 
Demars immediately after procured a club, with which he 
gave Clay a fatal blow. 





The Weavers were said to be out of employment at Spit- 
alfields and Bethnal Green, in January, and suffering the 
extremities of hunger and cold. More than 7000 looms 
being unemployed. 





On Friday evening the 20th of February, Mr Nathan 
Harden, left the village of Woodbridge, N. J. about seven 
o'clock, to go to his own residence, situated near the 
mouth of Woodbridge Creek. The night was very bois- 
terous, the snow deep, and drifting in all directions. Noth- 
ing was heard of him after leaving the store, until Thurs- 
day following, when he was found about a quarter of a 
mile from his residence, sitting by the side of a fence, his 
head resting upon his hand, frozen to death. He was 
about 38 years of age. 


The celebrated poet Montgomery, is said to be compil- 
ing a Memoir of the late Rev. John Summerfield. 





Van Dieman's Land.—A company for the erection of a 
theatre was forming at Sidney. 





The editor of the Monitor newspaper pronounces the 
colony of New South Wales to be insolvent, and therefore, 


he will publish his paper but once instead of twice a 
week. 


The North River was open as far as Peekskill, at the 
last advices; and it is probable that the ice is breaking 
up above. The Philadelphia papers announce that the 
Delaware is free of ice, and the navigation unobstructed. 





The New Orleans Mercantile Advertiser of the 16th ult. 
says—We had a slight fall of snow on Saturday, as well 
as ice of a considerable thickness. A passenger in the 
steamer Cincinnati, which arrived yesterday, reports that 
the snow had fallen several inches in thickness ahove Ba- 
you Sarah. 





Steam Boat Caledonian.—This boat left Augusta, Geo. 
on 19th Feb. and the same evening struck on Buzzard's 
Bar ; she ran foul of a snag, and leaked so badly, that 
she was ashore. Her cargo (of cotton) in the forehold 


was not damaged—that in the after hold was much in- 
jyred. 





Gambling in Troy.—Since the 1st of May last, judg- 
ments to the amount of § 386 78 have been recovered 
against several individuals in ‘roy, for violations of the 
law to suppress gambling. 





4 terrible Explosion of fire-damp took place in the mine 
works of Logis des Pore, at Martoret, just as the migers 
were entering. Forty men and thirty horses perished, 
and several others were wounded severely. 


The Church of St Louisa at Cork, has been robbed of 
the host and every valuable ornament. 





Miss Wright seems very anxious for the welfare of pos- 
terity. If her doctrines were reduced to practice there 
would be no such thing as posterity. 





The Legislature of Georgia lately passed an act, estab. 
lishing a bank, the Directors of which, three in number 
were to be appointed by the Governor, and to choose 
from themselves a President. Several days were spent in 
balloting—but all in vain, as each Director voted for him- 
self. They at last settled the matter by lot. The Presi- 
dent's salary is 2000 dollars, and each Director’s 1000. 


Lord Cochrane is said to have resigned his command in 
the Grecian navy ; retaining the title however of Grand 
Admiral of Greece, in consideration of retaining which, he 
linquishes $20,000 of the sum the Greeks were to pay him. 





Shield, the musical composer and master of the king's 
band, died in London, Jan. 25th, aged 80 or upwards. 


The Catholic Question continues to be the great subject 





of interest and excitement in Great Britain. 








4 Cousyiracy in Lisbon, [Jan. 20.) to dethrone Don Mi- 
Geel is suid to have been detected through the treachery 
of some of the parties concerned. The scheme was to 
obtain possession of the tower of St. Julian neer the bar, 
and the Castle of St. George in the city, to liberate the 
prisoners and proclain Donna Maria Il = A _ brigadier 


General Moriera, and a number of officers were arrested 
and committed to prison 


The Sxckness at Gibraltar was announced by the papers 
of that place of Jan. 9th, to have ceased. 


FAasonic Calendar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 








Corner Stone, Duxbury, Monday. 
Montgomery. Medway, Waedoesday 
Massachusetts, Boston, Friday. ~ 








caths. 
In this city, on Wednesday last, Mr William Johnson, : 
years, formerly of Colrain. Funeral this » at 3 o'clock, 

. lo ae cnn Mrs Ay sage Levin, wine i 
jaughter of [Thomas u, of Exeter, ) aged XS years. Rober 
Turner, 2. Elizabeth T. Leeds, 14. Widow Ana Hin 3 Geor : 
Shaw, 4 weeks. Mary Sullivan, 14 months. 
Andrew Shea, 40. ward Perkins, 21. Clarissa Kimball, of Cou 
cord, (NH) 23. . 

Io ange Mr. Silas mg sn. Eq 

Dorchester, on Sunday evening, John Capen, Esq. aged 84 years. 

Framingham, Robert John Park, of Newburyport ay 23. 

Cambridge, on Saturday evening, Aaron Dexter, Mb. Esving Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry (Emeritus) inary ard University. 

Hyannis, Elizabeth L. Scudder, 21. 

Portland, Rev. John Bisbee, jr. Pastor of the Firet Universalist So- 
ciety in Portland, 36. 

New Haven, Mary-Ann Ladd, wife of Aaron S. Ladd, late of Mas 
sachusetts, 35, 

New York, Hannah Tompkins, 61, wife of the late Vice President 
Tompkins. 

In Washington city, Mrs Hanpah, wife of Phineas Bradbury, Esq. 
Assistant Postmaster General. 

In Hingham, Nathaniel Davis, aged 40; Nehemiah Ripley, aged 74; 
Samuel Scudder, aged 58. 

In ae Mrs i.ydia, wife of Levi Simonds, aged 73. 

To Spri:igfield, on Saturday morning last, after a short illness, the 
Hon. John Hooker, Judge of te for the County of er oy and 
late Chief Justice of the Circuit Court of Common Peas for the West 


ircuit. 

4 Ezekiel Fitzgerald, blockemith, of the late firm of 
Fitzgarald & Hill, aged 48 

In Portland, Nathan Kingman, Esq. attorney at law. 

Rhinebeck Flats, of paratysis, Joauna Livingston, wife of the Hon. 
H. R. Livingston. 

‘Tinmouth, (Vt) on the 16th ult. Obadiah Noble, Eq. aged 90 years. 
He graduated at Princeton College in 1763; was the oldest scholar in 
his class, consjsting of nineteen, and out!ived them all, more than 5 


years. 

Wilkesbarre, (Penn.) Ebenezer Bowman, Esq. aged 71. 3¢-The 
Wyoming Herald contains a well written obituary notice of the de- 
ceased, from which it appears he was a native of Lexington, (Mass.) 
that he shared in the honors and dangers of the first struggle for Inde- 
ate at Lexington, and afterwards at Bunker’s Hill; graduated at 

arvard; and removed to Wyoming in 1787, where he has since lived 
a life of usefulness. 

Charleston, S.C. Major Alexauder Garden. He was aid to General 
Greene in the Revolutionary War. 

New Orlvans, Benjamin Boit, aged 28, formerly of Rotterdam, but 
recently of Boston. 

London, on the 29th of November, after 3 weeks of severe illness, in 
the 74th year of his age, John Bernard, well known and justly admired 
zie patrons of the drama both jn England and America. On the 

h January, at the advanced agé of 81, the celebrated musical com- 
poser, Shield. 








PMarviages. 

In this city, Mr Benjamin French, of Pembroke, (N. H.) to ‘Miss 
Abia G. Dunbar, of Hingham. On ‘I'hursday evening, Thomas Rus- 
sell, of the Navy, to Miss Pamela 8. Andrews. Benjamin G. Wilder 
ag Charlotte Stephens. Mr. Russell Hallet to Miss Sarah A. M. 

aw 

In East Cambridge, Mr Robert Tuten to Miss Tidd Binney, daugh- 
ter of Benjamin B. 
an Dorchester, Edmund Vose Munroe to Miss Elizabeth Hinckley 

tson. oe 

Framingham, John Moulton to Miss Clarissa Belknap. 

Worcester, Samuel D Baxter, of Grafton, to Miss Mary Kirby. 

Fast Sudbury, Josiah A. ‘Thomas to Miss Caroline Damon. 

Norton, Joseph W. Cross, of East Bridgewater, to Mise Mary Jane 
eldest daughter of Thomas Danforth, Esq. of N. 

Portsmouth, (NH) Oliver Senter to Miss Lydia M. Pritchard. 

New Bedford, Howland Luce, of ‘Tisbury, to Miss Jamson Mahew. 

Newport, William Lyon to Miss Sarah Ann m, daughter of 
Mr Daniel Peckham. 

Providence, Peter Etchell to Miss Ha:ty Tanner. 

Coventry, Silas Wells, Jr. of Exeter, to Mary W. Bowen, of C. 

Smithfield, Nathan Southwick, 2d, of Mendon, to Miss Eliza Aun 
Inman, of Burrilville. 

New Youk, Thomas Delancy, of Boston, to Miss Mary Owen, of 
Bristol, England. 

Halifax Court House, (NC) John M. Standin, of Edenton, was mar- 
ried to Miss Rosa Pelitier, of Halifax, by J. T. Clateton, Esq. aT 
Mipnicut! This is something new ; but not unde lo 
» Lieut. Heary Powell Wulif, of the Royal Engineers, and 
second son of Major General Wulff, of the Royal Artillery, to Mary 
eldest daughter of Noah Freer, Esq. of Quebec. 


BDALMERINES, PRINTS & GINGHAMS. 
Just received from wc one case super Plain and Plaid 


Palmerines. Fashionable Plaids. Among them are some 
very elegant Blue Blacke—1 case of super — French Ginghams— 
1 do. do. 25 cents—seersucker Ginghams, yard wide, fast colors, 20 cts 


—2 cases naw style Printe—19 do. priced American cali Iso, 
Silks, Fancy Hdkfs. Ribbons, Worsted Batiste, Cote Paly, dec. 
JAMES T. RT, 91 Washington st. 





HAWLS AND LEGHORNS. 
— es —— <o and Thibet long 
and style of Shawls and Leghorns. All of which are effered less the 


the cost of importation. 
JAMES T. HOBART, 91 Washington st. 


EW CIRCULATING LIBRARY. Aponis 
HOWARD has ned a Circulating Library in School street 

near Washington street. Hisstock of books has been carefull select” 
ed, o~ “agaeg many of value, and is particularly rich in of 1e- 
cen! Pe 

No pains will be spared to add to the Library, promptly, useful and 
interesting pnblications as they a fr. 

Miscellaneous books and a quel casestuent of Stationary always 
on hand, for sale, 


Among the latest additions are—The Di 
tern’s Log Book—Tales of 
Abbot’s Letters from Cube—Tales of the Great F. Bernard—George 
Mason ; or, Don’t give up the Ship—Tour round my Room—‘I he Pro- 
tesant, &c. &c. 

Boston, Feb. 13th, 1829. tf 

HE DISOWNED, a Novel, in 2 volumes, by 
a author of Pelham ; this day received, and for sale by 


tl 
HILLIARD, GRAY & CO 
Feb. 20. 











O BE LET—A new, thoroughly built and 

very convenient House in Chestnut street. Inquire of THE- 
OPHILUS PARSONS, at his office No. 2 Congress square, in Con- 
gress street. istf March 13. 


NEW POST-OFFICE has been established 

at Yarmouth, Cape Cod, nearly three miles below the Barnsta- 

ble Post-office and it one mile and a-half above the old Post-of- 
fice in the same town, and near the Barnstable Bank. ‘TIMOTHY 
— A ——— ‘Post Master. It A. oe Yarmouth-Port 
office. intended to go to t! i hood of Barnstable 
Bank, should be directed to ne Yarmouth Post’ 

i 





Mareh 13. 


v one Gentlemen’s Annual Pocket Remem- 

brancer for the year 1829, containing an Almansck, rvled 
pages for memorandums ; Tariff of rates of duty ; Information con 
cerning Patents ; Post Establishment ; Federal Government of 
the United States, executive, legislative, judicial and territorial ; In- 
fsa ey Aaa 5 ae ae ber nen web ay List, 

larine 3 Army List ; Numerical Li i for sale b 
MILLIARD, ipa & cd. _ . 
‘eb. 20. 


F 

ATH ENZUM GALLERY.—The Commit- 
+ & tee appointed to make the neccasary grrangements for the next 
Exhibition of Pictures at the Athenwzum thiery give notice, that the 
Exhibition will be i on Monday, May 4th, and closed on Satur 
day, July 11th. All pietures intended for the exhibition must arrive , 
in frames, on o1 before the 20th of April—none will be received after 
that date. The expeuses of transportation will be paid by the Athe- 


neum. 

Artista in every part of the United States are invited to forward 
such of their works as they may wish to exhibit, and every facility 
will be afforded for the sale of such as arc sent for that purpose. On 
former occasions a large proportion of the pictures for sale has been 


based. 
All communications may be addressed to either of the Committee, 
or to W. HARRIS JONES, No 141 Washi street. 


T. H. PERKINS, 
W. DU 


‘ SAMUEL A. ELLIOT. 
JOSEPH COOLIDGE, jx. 
JAMES BOWDOIN. 
Editors friendly to the Fine Arts are requested to insert the above 
Mhl& Apl F5 


. 

EW GOODS.—JAMES T. HOBART has 

received by the late arrivals at New York, and is now opening 
at No. 91 Washington-street, (near State-st.) 4 cases of Merino Long 
and ‘cy Shawls, most] Lupin’s man i 
bet ; Ido. Cashmere. The above comprise ev -q~ 
of Shaw's. They will be sold at lower prices than the New 
Tariff. Thibet, Cashmere, Gros de Naples and Gauze Hdkfs. and 
Scarfs ; Paris Matins ; figured and plain Gros de Naples; Berlin & 
Indes new style, dark Calicoes ; Scotch Gingham, terns, 
1 yard wide, Wets ; Mri vines, Se; plaid do. 5 good 
Calicoes, 1s ; do. super. 20 cts ; English Silk Hose, of superior quali- 
ty, with Cotton tops, 6s ; Paris embroidered Caps, elegantly trimmed; 
do. do. double and triple Collars ; Imitation Blond Lace Veils * 
French Calicoes, 1 yard wide, 263: new style Ribbons 3 French Flow- 
ers ; Bull Dresses, &c. &c. Also—10 cases first quality Bolivar Leg- 
horns, just ape tomar ene less than last "s prices. All of 
the above Goods will be sold very low for cash, by wholesale or retail 
Feb tf P 
F 


ICKERING’S REPOR : 
BP sai by HILLIARD, yi ol V.., this day 























ORE SPLENDID ANNUALS. The Keep- 


sake, Anniver. and Bij i ; ; 
forsale by HILLIARD, GAY o. this mosning received, and 


A Derg y deg OF POEMS, chiefly Ma- 
Fiend et TiPts and from living authors. Edited for the benefit of 
HILLIARD, GRAY 400 edition. A few copies for sale ty 
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~MISCELLAN IES. 








[From the Keepsake. } 


| 
4 
APROPOS OF BREAD. | 


Dans cet antre 
Je vois fort bien comme lon entre, 
Mais je ne vois pas comme on en sort. 
La Fontaine, 

Your apropos is a most faithless figure of 
speech. What is he but an insinuating rogue of , 
a Frenchman, who, give him an inch will take an 

ell, slides himself into company where he is 
the least expected, obtaining his welcome by never, 
appearing to doubt it, and then leads forward the, 
confiding ear under false pretences heaven knows 
whither, until, too late, we find the word of prom- 
ise broken both to it and to the hope. 

Not long ago the following story was told me 
apropos of a remark { happened, without calcu- 
lating consequences, to make on bread. ‘What 
deleterious stuff they do put into their white 
bread,’ said I to a fresh-looking elderly man, with 
whom I had left London in the eight o’clock 
Gloucester night-coach ; for it was not easy to hit 
upon any other subject in common between us, 
who were total strangers to each other, but bread, 
which iscommon to all who have it to eat. Not 
a word had passed since we started from Hatch- 
ett’s, and we had now cleared the stones of Ham- 
mersmith. ‘I do wish the parliament men would 
do something to stop the bakers,’ quoth I, scholar- 
ly and wisely ; ‘it’s my belief that oyster shells 
and dead men’s bones are the wholesomest ingre- 
dients in it.’ 

‘Sir,’ said my new acquaintance, putting into 
the side-pocket of the coach the fur cap, in which, 
despairing of a tcpic, he had disposed himself for 
sleep, ‘Sir,’ said he, sitting bolt. upright, and ad- 
dressing himself to me for serious discowse ‘the: 
bakers have other ingredients ; and if you are as 
little inclined to sleep as I am, sir, I will tell you, 
apropos of that, what happened to me several; 
years ago. Itis an awful story ;—it sounds like | 
a ghost story; but [ have been brought up better | 
than to believe in ghosts; I am not superstitious, ' 
sir, and am a serious member of the Church of; 
England, but some things do happen to people in, 
the course of their lives, which it is very difficult; 
to account for. 

‘I travel for the wholesale house of M. and Co. ' 
in the city. My name is Stephen Tudway. To-! 
wards the end of March, 1814, I had some pat-; 
terns of articles in the cotton line to take orders’ 
upon from some respectable retail dealers at Der-: 
by. My business detained me in that town full, 
four hours later than I had intended ; for I had a: 
longish journey to make that day, and several! 
small retail houses to call at in my way to Mat-; 
lock. Make what haste I could, the night had set; 
in gloomy and wet, before I came upon the wild: 
country that borders on that town. I had but! 
lately undertaken to do business on that road, ; 
and was quite unacquainted with that part of Eng-' 
land. It was so dark, and the country so wild, 
and I so much fatigued, that I was very well con-! 
tented to put up for the night at the Peacock inn, 
on the edge of Matlock Heath. I must say the 
accommodations were all that a man need wish; 
for the people were civil, the refreshments good 
of their kind, and there was nothing remarkable 

in the appearance of Sy one, excepting a young 
woman at the bar, who had a cast in her eye that 
was unpleasant. With that [ went to bed. The 
window of my chamber gave upon the inn-yard, 
which opened on one side to the heath. I closed 
the shutters and drew the curtains myself. Well, 
I lay sleepless for many hours, listening to the 
storm, which abated gradually, and I was in great 
hopes it was near morning, as I fancied I could 
hear the small birds twittering at my window ; 
but still no light appeared, and all was so re- 
markably silent, that (I being accustomed to sleep 
in towns) some dread came over me. I quite 
longed to hear the cock crow. I began to draw 
my breath with difficulty, by reason of a strange 
feeling of weight on my chest. Suddenly I thought 
I heard a distant shriek; it was repeated, and 
seemed to approach from the heath till it was 
right under my window and very piercing ; -and 
I thought [ could catch the words, ‘For God’s 
sake, help.’ 

‘Now, sir, Iam a man who never cares to push 
myself forward into other people’s concerns; and 
I guessed that the folks of the inn would be about 
in an hour or two at most, and might help the 
poor body. Sol lay quiet, not knowing whether it 
was day or night; but I soon found that it was still 
night. Being in the habit of travelling with prop- 
erty, I had, as usual, fastened the door by double 
locking it; the key was,—begging your pardon, 
—in the pocket of my smalls, and my smalls were, 
—saving your presence,—under my pillow. Not- 
withstanding all these precautions, the door was 





thrown open with violence, and by the light of 
the lamp on the stair-head I saw a tall figure of 


a woman, in an article of white cotton drapery, 
rush to my bed’s head. ‘For God’s sake, help !’ 
again it cried. I asked a few hurried questions, 
and felt much distressed ; but the only answer I 
could obtain from her was, that [ could save her 
life, perhaps more ; fur that she meditated a crime 
which I might prevent! ‘For God’s sake, help !’ 
again she cried, ‘1 am on the point of committing 
suicide! T left my father’s house on purpose to 
throw myself from the rock where he, the deceiver 
last met me. But Heaven is kind. An impulse, 
which I could not resist, led me off my path to this 
inn. Something told me that I should here find 
one who has the power to help and save me. Fol- 
low me directly: Tam distracted. Be witness to 
my crime, or prevent it!? So saying, the poor 
creature burst into a flood of tears, and rushed out 
of the door 3 and I could hear her hurrying down 
the stairs. What could I do, sir, but follow her ? 
Thad luckily my horseman’s cloak within reach, 
which I threw round me, and it is my habit to 
sleep in my worsted stockings—I like to be par- 
. ticular. As I followed her out of the door of the 
house, the moon was shining bright and clear; I 


tracked her by -her white cotton drapery, and, 


during the intervals when I could not see her, by 


the sound of her voice, which still cried ‘For God’s 


sake, help !? 


‘The scenery around the inn, which I now for 
the first time saw clearly by the light of the moon, 
was wild and terrific; rock and tangled brakes, 
with here and there a birch or an alder shvoting 
up against the bright sky. The road which [ had 
travelled the night before was left far to our tight. 
After, as near as I can guess, three-quarters of an 
hour’s rapid pursuit (during which my feel- 
ings of wondce and fear were so strong, I could 
neither call nor speak to her, I could only follow,) 
we came to the foot of a tall rock, not very unlike 
some of those which I had passed on the skirts of 


Neen ee 


strange dislike of clambering heights ; 1 never was | night, but one jug of egg-tlip ! 
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and began to climb the side of it which was the |I cannot justly recollect going to sleep. Besides, 
least abrupt, till she reached the top. ‘For God’s| I am no great dreamer at any time, and my supper 
sake, help !’ again she cried; ‘this is the spot| that night had been nothing particular. If you 
where last he left me! [ am going over—you| will believe me, sir, it was but one blood pudding, 
may save me—make haste! make haste! For |a trifle of pickled salmon, some of their mild Der- 
God’s sake, help byshire cheese toasted, (which I relished exceed- 

‘Now, sir, from my earliest youth I have had a| ingly ;) and not one drop did U drink that whole 


bred to it, nor made ita practice. Ido notknow| ‘But sir, now I come to what we were talking 
whether it is peculiar to me—I dare say it is—but| of, apropos of bread. Uf it was a dream, it must 
1 feel in those situations a sort of sickness and | have been all owing to the bread, in which, I am 
dizziness like come over me, and I lose all power | told, the Derbyshire bakers put a power of pound- 
of my limbs ; and I never felt this peculiarity so |ed Derbyshire spar. But, sir, youseem sleepy 
strongly as on this occasion, I thought it would 
be a great risk, and J am a family man, and I was 
alone with the young woman, and nobody to help 
me; yet I wished to save her, and was just turn- 
ing in my own mind what to do, when the poor 
soul flung herself off the rock on the contrary side 
to that on which I was standing ; I just saw the 
white flare of her gown, streaming in the wind and 
the moonlight, as she fell; and in a moment after 
I heard a heavy sound, as if her head had come 
first to the ground and was crushed by the fall; a 
low moaning followed. But fancy, sir, my terror 
when I certainly heard these words, muttered indis- 
tinctly, but in a tone of voice I shall never forget; 
‘Mr Tudway, I know you; you might have saved 
me; I am gone—gone—gone! but we shall meet 
again. ‘This night twelvemonth such a cloud as 
is now sailing towards the moon will be in the 
sky, and you then must meet me at the foot of 
this rock :—remember—remember!? —At_ this 
moment the cloud passed over the moon ; it was 
- quite dark, and I cannot tell how I got back, the 
young woman’s end had so bewildered me—I had 
witnessed suicide ! 

‘The next year seemed to pass strangely. I 
was with my family, and I plied my business as 
usual ; but I never could banish this strange oc- 
currence from my mind for a single moment ; and 
never could I assume the courage to impart it 
even to Mrs Tudway, before whom I never had 
a secret in my life. but 1 remember the news- 
/papers were full of the tale of the young woman, 
and I lived in fear ; for I thought I should.be ta- 
ken up as having consented to what my nature 
recoiled from. Time, which I wished to lag, 
seemed to fly rapidly; for I knew that next 
spring would take me again to a part of the coun- 
try which I now so much wished to avoid. 

‘The March following, as I expected, I was 
again obliged to travel into Derbyshire with pat- 
terns. These journeys are regular in our busi- 
ness. On the 31st of March following I was again 
at Derby. Again I was detained, and till a still : ‘ 
later hour than the year before. I was thorough- Account of a violent Explosion at Turin.— 
ly benighted on the edge of Matlock Heath. 1|On the 14th December, 1785, about six o’clock 
searched in vain for the Peacock inn; and lost| in the evening, there took place in the house of 
myself among the wilds. ‘The moon shone bright-} Mr Giacomelli, baker, in this city, an explosion 
ly, but the way was so rough that I was fain to | which threw down the windows and window- 
dismount from my horse, who was sinking under | frames of his shop, which looked into the street ;; 
me with fatigue. I led him with great trouble | the noise was as loud as that of a large cracker, ' 
among the brakes and stones, until, pursuing a|and was heard at a considerable distance. At 
sheep path up a bank, I found myself stopped at|the moment of the explosion, a very bright flame, ' 
the top by a precipice. It all at once occurred | which lasted only a few seconds, was seen in the 
to me that this was the very rock from which the | shop; and it was immediately observed, that the 
year before, on exactly such a night, the unhappy | inflammation proceeded from the flour warehouse, 
young woman had flung herself. Her last words | which was situated over the back shop, and where : 
suddenly came across me. I cannot teil how it|a boy was employed in stirring some flour by the’ 
was, sir, but I felt as if I had been brought there | light of a lamp. The boy had his face and arms, 
again by Providence to meet her, as she had|scorched by the explosion; his hair was burnt, | 
promised me I must do. I lay down amid the |and it was more than a fortnight before his burns , 
brush-wood in utter despair, and looked over into| were healed. He was not the only victim of this‘ 
the hollow, and, although I am far from being su-| event; another boy, who happened to be upon the | 
perstitious, I really did expect to see something. | scaffold, in a little room on the other side of the 
A winding path led to a little glade surrounded | warehouse, seeing the flame which had made its 
by stones at the foot of the rock, which might be | passage that way, and thinking the house was on | 
about one hundred yards from the place where I{ fire, jumped down from the scaffold and broke} 
lay. Judge, sir, of my feelings, when I plainly | his leg. ! 
saw the figure of a woman in white come slowly| In order to ascertain in what manner this} 
along the path into the glade. It seemed to walk | event took place, J examined very narrowly, the 
with difficulty, and as if in pain; and it kept its| warehouse and its appendages; and from that 
hands to its head, round which an article of handker- | examination, and from the accounts of the wit- 
chief, such as the country women wear, was close-| nesses, I have endeavored to collect all the 
ly folded. It stopped in the middle of the glade| circumstances of the event, which I shall now 
and looked round, as if expecting to find some | describe. 
one; and I thought it uttered a sound as if of} The flour-warehouse, which is situated above 
disappointment. My blood curdled within me— | the back shop, is six feet high, six feet wide, and 
I felt that no wealth would tempt me to present | about eight feet long. It is divided into two parts, 

myself before her, for I more than believed it was | by a wall; an arched ceiling extends over both, 
the same figure that had thrown itself from the | but the pavement of one part is raised about two 
rock. If I stirred among the brush-wood to make | feet higher than that of the other. In the middle 
my escape she would surely have seen me, and, I | of the wall is an opening of communication, two 
warrant, done me a mischief. I could only lie | feet and a half wide, and three feet high; through 
still, gasping with fear; listening to my own heart | it the flour is conveyed from the upper chamber 
beating, (as the song has it ‘the bounding hart | into the lower one. 

amid the rocks,’) and gazing steadfastly upon her| The boy, who was employed, in the lower 
as she paced to and fro, and I felt myself thor-| ehamber, in collecting flour to supply the bolter 
oughly powerless. At length the figure dropped | below, dug about the sides of the openirg, in or- 
its hands trom its head, and I could see marks of|der to make the flour fall from the upper cham- 
blood and clay upon the handkerchief that bound | ber into that in which he was: and as he was 
het forehead. With another expression of discon- | digging rather deeply, a sudden fall of a great 
tent, the figure left the glade by the same path by | quantity took plaee, followed by a thick cloud, 
which she had entered it. I cannot express how | which immediately caught fire, from the lamp 
much I was relieved at being rid of the sight of| hanging to the wall, and caused the violent explo- 
this phantom,—for now [ really believed it such. | sion here treated of. 

It was angered at not finding me where ithad| The flame shewed itself in two directions ; it 
made the strange appointment to meet me.—| penetrated, by a little opening, from the upper 
I lay, however, shuddering, and afraid to move, | chamber of the warehouse, into a very small room 
lest it should have only retired to some ambush, | above it, where, the door and window-frames be- 
from whence, the moment I stirred, it might cross | ing well closed and very strong, it produced no 
me. explosion : here the poor boy, already mentioned, 

‘The moon had risen high behind my back as| broke his leg. The greatest inflammation, on the 

I lay looking steadfastly on the glade upon which | contrary, took place in the smaller chamber, and 
it shone ; gradually the light was dimmed, as if a| taking the direction of a small staircase, which 
cloud was passing across. I turned my head to} leads into the back shop, caused a violent explo- 
took round and see what was the matter with the | sion, which threw down the frames of the win- 
moon,—-when, sir--gracious heavens !—there | dows which looked into the street. The baker 
stood the figure erect, the eyes bent down upon | himself, who happened then to be in his shop, saw 
me, and it overshadowed me. The precipice was | the room all on fire some moments before he felt 
before me; what I feared worse was behind me. | the shock of the explosion. 

I started on my feet; and I felt myselfon the| The warehouse, at the time of the accident con- 
edge of the rock and falling. Sir, a despairing | tained about three hundred sacks of flour. 

man will cling to any thing; I caught by the| Suspecting that this flour might have been laid 
white drapery of the ghastly figure itself. In my |up in the warehouse in a damp state, I thought 
turn I cried, ‘for God’s sake, help !—but the figure | it right to inquire into that circumstance. I found, 
which was stately as a corpse, laughed as we fell | upon examination, that it was perfectly dry ; there 
together !— was no appearance of fermentation in it, nor was 

‘A power of curious things may happen in a| there any sensible heat. 
man’s life-time. I had fallen out of bed on the} The baker told me that he bad never had flour 
floor of my chamber at the Peacock inn on Mat-} so dry as in that year, (1785) during which the 
lock Heath, (though, thank Fortune, not much} weather had been remarkably dry, there having 
hurt,) and the clean white-striped Manchester | been no rain in Piedmont for the space of five or six 
head-curtain of the bed was in my hand ; and the| months ; indeed, he attributed the accident which 
cock was crowing under my window like a Chris-| had happened in his warehouse to the extraordi- 
tian calling for help. In riding from the inn 1} nary dryness of the corn. 
was astonished to find that it stands inaremarka-| The phenomenon, however, striking at thetime 
ble flat country for two or three miles round ; so/| it happened, was not eutirely new to the baker, 
that where could I have been for the preci-| who told me that he had, when he was a boy, 
pice of the night before? Time, too, sir, had | witnessed a similar inflammation ; it took place in 
stood still: I had come to that inn on the night of| a flour warehouse, where they were purging flour 
the 31st of March, 18143; it was now but the Ist | through a long wooden trough, into a bolter, while 
of April of the same year, and my bill mentioned | there was a light on one side ; but, in this case, 








[From the Connecticut Mirror. 
MIDNIGHT. 
The guady, blabbing and remorseful day 
Is crept into the bosom of the sea :—Shak. 
There is no sound abroad—the midnight bell 
Has pealed its chime out on the mellow air, 
Hushed is its faint and deep toned ling’ring knell, 
_ Aud all around is beautiful and fair. 
The thin night mists, and vapoury shadows, float 
O'er the thick copse, and down the narrow dell, 
The bird of night hath stopped her warning note, 
All nature's still, as by some powerful spell. 


From the gay hall all revelry has flown, 

The song and shout swell on the breeze no more ; 
Where late was gaiety, scems drear and lone ; 

All’s hush’d as death where rang the laugh before. 
While all above, the beautiful, and bright, 

And silent stars, are calmly sailing through 
(Like barques of heaven, ali glittering in light,) 

The deep—deep—shoreless sea of lucid blue. 


Like golden barques they sail—the morn their port— 
Their shore—the rising of the gentle eve— 

Their course—to sail through night in quiet sport, 
And many a bright and fairy web to weave. 

The moon sails with them o'er immensity, 
Nor cloud nor vapour ever threatens there 

But smoother spread than e’er was earthly sea, 
For tempest ne'er disturbed a scene so fair. 


Sleep has locked up the gates of mortal sense, 
And Life has stopped her many colored wheel, 
And purple gilt, and spotless innocence, 
Alike have ceased the cares of earth to feel. 
All yield alike to vight’s deep wizzard spell, 
Man, beast, and bird, and tree and flower, 
Are hushed alike when peals the midnight bell, 
And yield alike to spell bound midnight hour. 
Pieere. 











Dove-dale the day before. To this rock she clung, 


but ‘one night’s lodging.” I have sometimes|the inflammation was not followed by an explo- 


= pa 
Indulgence in bed. ‘The last number of the 
European Magazine contains an ingenious article, 
showing the way in which lying too long in bed 
injures the body. This is unquestionably one of 
the most pernicious habits which can beset poor 
human nature. ‘Too much bed (and abeve seven 
hours is too much) debilitates both body and 
mind ; it causes indigestion, nervous disorders, 
low spirits, and is as hosiile to ‘good looks,’ as to 
strength and cheerfulness. We hear some un- 
happy and inveterate sluggards exclaim, ‘but dif- 
ferent constitutions require different quantities of 
rest.” No such thing; seven hours is an ample 
allowance for young or old, weak or strong; and 
the softer sex may be assured that all the cosme- 
tics in the world would not improve their com- 
plexion half so effectually as the wholesome, use- 











ful, and every way valuable practice of early 
rising ; a practice against which not a single ob- 
jection can be urged, and which costs absolutely 
nothing—unless, indeed, that be an objection. 





To Cure a Burn. A few years since a young 
gentleman in Urhana, Ohio, who was sitting with 
his feet braced against the arch of the fire place, 
his elbows resting on his knees, and his head upon 
his hands, fell asleep ; and his feet dropping down, 
he pitched both his hands into a bed of hot coals. 
On making a sudden effort to extricate himself, 
he hit his head twice against the arch, and twice 
in succession was again thrown with his hands 
into the fire. They came out literally roasted— 
the gravy running from them as from a piece of 
roast beef. The pain was so excesajve. that it 
took several persons to hold him. Severaf appli- 
cations to allay the pain were tried without effect. 
Whilst in this extreme agony, a person present 
ran out and returned quickly with a pot of Tar. 
The hands were plunged into it, and held there. 
In a few minutes, the young man fell asleep. He 
suffered no pain afterwards—no other application 
than tar was ever made, and the hands healed 
handsomely. 

The writer was well acquainted with the young 
man—had these facts from his own mouth; and 
has often applied tar successfully in other cases 
of less severe burns, and always with good el- 
fect.— Cincinnati Gazette. 
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NEW DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. 
ai, Johnson's Dictionary, improved by Tedd, abridged for the use of 
® 3 » im ® use 
Schools; with the addition of Walker’s Pronunciation; an Abstract of 
his principles of English Pronunciation, with Questiong; a Vocabula- 
y of Greek, Latin, and Scripture proper names; and an Appendix of 
Tt, aameetiiiiecilitenbaeee 
t is al unive acl ly men, 
the definitions of Johnson’s Dictionary are superior to all others; and 
it is also c » that Walker’s Pronunciation is, with few excep- 
tions, the proper standard. A Dictionary, in which the excellences of 
these two authors are combined, must, therefore, be the best adapted 

to the present state of the English e 

A very valuable work has been exec on this plan and lately pub- 
lished in Boston. It is entitled * Jobnson’s and Walker's oy oo 
Dictionaries combined,’ and contains all the words which have 
added to Johnson’s Dictionary by Dr. Todd. The following is an a- 
bridgemeut of the work. 

‘¢ The appendix of Americanisms will assist the scholar in detecting 
the words ie common use, which are not well authorived, and will show 
him the difference between English and American usage. 

The Principles of Pronunciation, which follow this preface, are se- 
lected almost entirely from Walker’s Dicti » It is not common 
tostudy these Principles in our schools ; and, » Dictionaries are 
very imperfectly rstood. The Editor earnestly recommends that 
they should be studied thoroughly emp ee by every scholar who 
can understand them; and that teachers s require t to be ap- 
plicd to every lesson from the Dicti a 2 

To render these preliminaries intelli and interesting, and to im- 
—— on the memories of pupils, they are accompanied in this a- 

idgement with suitable questions. These will be found a valaable im- 
peeseeets and it is hoped that, on the whole, this Dictionary for 

hools more exce and fewer faults than any that has 


great plainness and + The lessons in the princi; 
nunciation ag wr eee —ey by apace A! Srapiome are 
uliar to this Abridgement. are by competent judges thought to 
Cece gues vale. tis the intention off the r that the work 
shall be uniformly good in its mechanical execution, and the price low. 
y respectfully invite — and all who are interested inthe sub- 


From Rev. F. Farnsworth, Preceptor of New Hampton Academy. 
$ New-Hampton, Oct. 14, 1828. 

Gentlemen,—I have improved the first leisure moments which could 
be devoted to an examination ofthe abridgement of Johneon’s Diction- 
ary improved ye It cannot be necessary that recommendations 
should now be laid before the more enligh part of our community, 
to secure a preference for Dr. Johnson’s definitions and Walker’s pro- 
nunciation of the words in the English language. The value of Dr. 
Todd’s addition of words, I presume will not be questioned. A combi- 
nation of the labors of these eminent lexicographers, in a work adap- 
ted tu the use of schoolsis — design. 

The abstract of the princi of English pronunciation—the Voca- 
bulary of Greek, Latin and Scripture proper names, and the A ix 
of Americanisms, all tend to render the work more valuable. It will 
doubtless receive a ready ion into our Academies, and a very 


general circulation. Respect full rs 
BENJAMIN F. FARNSWORTH. 
From C. B. Hadduck, Professor of Rhetoric, &c. 


IT have examined ‘‘Johnson’s Dictionary, improved by Todd, abridg- 
ed for the use of Schools, and cheerfully recommend it as, in my opis. 
ion, superior to all similar works, with which I am acquainted. I 
hope it will receive the patronage so amply justified by the authorities 

whie h it has been 
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NLEGANT INDIA RUBBER sy 

Eight hundred pairs superior quabty, comp: 
assoumeat of Ladies, Boys, and Children's sires, past 
sale at low prices, by ISAAC WILLIAMS, N 
Arcet uf 


NM) RK. JOUN THOMAS, vue car 
of the Cheltenham Chronicle, ( Baglend) p 
as possible to issue in the City of Boston aa Bogleb N 
entitled the WESTERN EX AMINGR | which shail aot 
copy of any periodical now im existence aod which shal} adept 
the taste and furnish information analoguus to the 
of British Subjects in the United States, British North 
the West Indies.—-The general outline of the Paper will tea 
ous and detailed answer to that question so frequently asked oy aay 
Emigrants * How do things go ea at home? 1 want to hear af 
10??? ~ sketches of Character, Political Proceedings, 
pecially Theatricals, British and Amercan-The rg 
mgs’? of the Master Spirits of the day, Anecdote, Pun, 


partece will all have a place i the mottled contents ; 4 
ever to the unity of the professed design. Besides thi premaatene 







































































ture there will be an undercurrent if we may 90 express 

careful and persevering insertion of State Documents ' = 

of State Papers originating here, which will bea saving of abe Be) divistons | 
become a work of reference here and ea the European wade, te the ~ sethe calendi 
chant, Politician and ‘Traveller and furnish data and events ig ae 

thentic form and concentrated yan w : and year 

Communications from Canada aad the West Ind zz tat 
social and political state of those colonies will have aceseiit loa WV tons h. 
and thus operate as an intellectual course of Exchange betwen f anaiquity 
Western Branches of the Empire and the Home Market.— Se enoddes in tl 
be no intermeddling with the inferior and local politics of the hme 
States ; but thuse events which may involve intemationgl _ manner o 
will be noticed anda candid commentary occasionally attempeag, an, ad * 

The Paper will ——S ~ oy sppmaseas the e gcws, a 
miner, and will be publi at five dollars perannum. The in 
yearly” yment being collectable on the receipt of the sseand resent te 

‘The Exitor will divide the proprietorship of the concere iat Be hour in th 
move shares of $1each, 3 of which are already taken ; heey » at the sa 
bers of which will be called upon for 25 per cent. of the sum 
toevery three manthe until the wept paid. Asa benas athe afterr 
subscriber will receive a paper besides interest. = 

N. B. As the Valencia Packet C 4 will in a afternoon 

bility take the Packet ‘Trade from New and R hurch also 
in Boston and Halifax, the establishment of an English Pape in : d thi 

ce besides its close contiguity to British North America ereeag ig; an 
indicated by the course of events. a in some 
-_—_ — eS ST OT SRE Maret t Z the Eve 
i a KrAa bGfectual Remedy. i ‘vil d 

EWETT’S UPROYED VEGET civil day 

PILLS, or German Specitic, will prove a sure remedy they fy ht, and las 
gestion, Jaundice, diseases of the liver, loss of appetite, hentes The 
weakness of the limbs, costiveness end Piles, ’ - 

Among the many testimonials recently received of the mical day 
fect of these Pills, the following *g* STRONG PROOF ig t 
for examination, up to tw 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. Mason Kwargn, ding n 
= ‘Sir—It is wi = ordinary aoe on I y is that us 
commend to the public virtues jewett’s Improved ; 

Pills, or German Specific, for the cure of indigestion, &e, mes lead 
case has been one of the most unconguerable kind, having with this 
defiance medical aid ; dieting exercise ; and the mere sideration 


Specitic, the waters of Saratoga. Being totally prostreted inj 

















and body, £ was induced almost without to make use ef t ' h, 15 he 

named Bills ; and was surprised to find their powerful, fa in the mo 

fects. My di tressing symp daily d od, and [ am in 

man entipy — of my Rumi nent which, te of the Si 
resisted a great variety o ’ 

years MLASON KNAPEN, Minister of the Gospel, 8 | Mbre counte 
















The following extract of a letter from a geotleman of 
received through the Boston Post Ciffice, dated Sept. 11, 1898, 

Sir—I am induced by feelings ef the liveliest gratitude t» 
known to the public the following cure by means of Jewett's 
Vegetable Pills or German Specific. My laint was the Dugas 
attended with pain in the side and stomach, loss of appetite, X.| 
I applied to several distinguished Physicians, and used 
cines generally prescribed to persons in my situation ; but thepgy 
ineffectual. A last te advice of a friend, who had been eum 
a case something similar to mine, I made trial of the above 
Pills, and by implicitly following the directions they gave me 
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instant relief, and by using two boxes more, they eflecteds 
cure. Lam now pe a men excellent health, and would Ken . 


mend to those persons labouring under Dyspepsia, to make 
the above medicine. ‘4 

Many new certificates may be examined on the bill of 

*,*Observe that the bill of direetions to each Genuiue box & 
H. Plumley ; and the label to each box is signed in the 
of the joint Proprietor. 

Sold by Lowe & Reed, 44 Hanover-Street, and 1)1 & 
Brewer and Brothers 92, and John J. Brown Washi 
Essex-Street—Joseph Kidder 90, and R. Cole 157 Co Strest— 
Hall 1, Union-Street, Boston—™. Kidder & Co. Char! 
Whitton & Wheeler, Cambridge-port. Price 75 cents. 
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OLADELPHIS, or INDIA EXTRAME | 
a mest valuable East India Medicine, for the care | 
RHEUMATIEM, RHEUMATIO GOUT, he: cau ond hour ; 
extractofa Letter from t ev. James Engli. . 
te his flew, Dr F. Bedwell, in London. “ “waver the for 





‘Were I to inform you of the number of 


who are 
lieved and cured —— valuable remedy, it wou 
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uire 
an Lam able ta bestow. | Indeed, the effect of this tmedicia the first 
’ jiate, that in matism, you in some cases 
acted almost like acharm in removing thet paiaful le the secon 
culty, h , in procuring the Extract, will for many e Moon w 
its general circulation: it being obtained ashrub grow hired da 
mountains of Thibet, in the Birman empire of India, and ys 
much repute by the natives, that to part with it, is like Mere 
their existence.’ he 
upiter ove 


Sir—I beg leave to inform you that I have been fer 














legs, & 
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. - you over t 
affected with such violent pains in my hips, thighs and 
ling of the joints, that | coald not  S cay alee the name 
was appli ve any relief, until. a neighbor of mine i 






professioi 


the Poladelphis having performed many surprising . 
nam 


one box, which gave wonderful relief, and by using twe 
perfortly cured, and as well as ever I was in my life. 

Your ob’t servant, J. 

Philadelphia, June Sth, 1624. 














Philadelphia, Aug. 9% 
Dear Sir—About a year and a half ago | was di we 
with the Rheumatism, or what pn Og geen termed 
Gout ; my pains were so great that it would be 
me to give you a description; they are better knows 
laboring under Rheumatism, than can be described. 1 
rest nor sleep day nor night, when I took the 
India Extract, according to the directions, with very . 
after taking a few doses { got to sleep, and slept well, Lem 
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the use ofthe Extract pills, and the pains gradually left me. | 
well during the day; and had reGrechi durlag te : n Saxon: 
continued to get better, till I got perfect \ the 
4,* Price § 50 per box. es as the anc 
For sale by JONATHAN Pi MALL, Jr., No 1 Union Siem wife of 
a se all nat 
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practicable, intelligible and instructive to the general " 
Whilst the Journal will be principally devoted to the general 

of Moral or Phgsical Science, Phi and 

tors will not be unmindful of our 

will endeavour to collect and diffuse 

concerning the history of America and other 

peculiarities in 


ws, Manners or Dialect-—1 
and Natural 


Such a Repository is much wanted. 
would shed great light on the i and 

— On these and other walgoens, thay eatsts sonaltiiotoes 
University—the course of instruction pure 
gulations of the University—lists of Professors a 


may possess unusual merit. This information, 
to the Parents and Guardians of the Students, will not be 

to the Public. The Journal may also, by receiving and transmitti 
hints on the difficult subject of College 


render an important service to the cause of Education. 


neral character, discussed with temperance and ability. 

o The lournal will consist of sixteen 4 

r an Index will be furnished, so that it wii 
a considerable volume, annually. 


on the delivery of the number. The work will be 
soon as two hundred subscribers shall have been obtained. 


articles, so far as may be 
reader 


Polite Literature, the edi. | Pide-—3 
and peculiar concerns. They 
whatever 


ment—their y= as Colonies and as Inde; a oe 


. : - The 
information, which now lies scattered among individuals, if collected. 


of the Journal will communicate information concern the 
: 180 by the scveral Professors 
-—Meetings of the Visitorse—Pablic Examinations—Stat ~ utes and Re- 
ary distinctions, and occasionally such productions of the Students as 
liarly interesting 
unacceptable 
government and instruction, 
Party Politics and Controversial Theology will be excluded ; but 
such exclusions will not extend to religious or political topics, of a 
royal octavo, piper ( and 
Ik form 


Ne ee atte = my palms five dollars per annum, payable 
commenced as 













hich it is founded, and pparant with we ry . The 
Prepared for the press and Printed. si HIS DAY ‘is published, by THILU thts : 
, CHARLES C. HADDUCK, Professor, &. GRAY & CO. The FOREIGN REVIEW, Ne. IV.” cee t 
From 8S. M. Worcester, Professor of Rhetoric, at Amherst College.  .._ Contents, ~ " 
“ From an examination of your Johnson’s iselonary, impesved ‘ Grech, Russian Literature and Poetry s of the Ar 
Todd, I am satisfied that it is the best Manual for the use of Se i re ees tions of th 
with which I'am acquainted. It is entitled tom liberal patronage, | [TV eng ter ry ewer, y 
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University of Virginia, under the title of “ The Virginia Literary a a Island of the Blest y which w 
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: bjects of this Journal will be to communicate the truths and XU renberg. Travels in North Africa , 
ear misce! reader, and to enceurage a + Balbi. Classification of D their reli 
_ It will rely chiefly for its support, on the Professors of the Univer- XII}. Congress of the German Naturalists = pearances < 
sity, whose minds kept in a state of active inquiry, by the Lectures - German. 1. Blum Rom’s alte Geschichte —2. BS considerab’ 
required of them, may be expected to afford original and interesting | 8% Mundel von Raupach.—3. Bottiger. Archseologie 
contributions, on all the important branches of Learning and Sci 4. a 2 a the nation 
The Scientific portion of the werk will generally be of a popul me. assical. 1. Hupfeld Exercitationes eile with 
characters bat, Id it occasionally contain discussions, which, on Cyreniensium.—3. eit Dictionarium reg 
account of their novelty or importance, may also interest the adept, it | 4- Psiscianus de Laude Anastasii The Jew 
will be the aim of the editors to make suck 
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